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It simply means that most men and women are 4. “wo 
anintalhs anrmal They are interected in the a ta 
Ompretery normal. ey alt mterestea in tHe % % 
uccess stories of others. They have ambition *e> 
re idence in their own ability to duplicate | 
at S¢ LUCC¢é Stories. 
Our experience is that they frequently do. 5 
When we first announced that the top hundred at 
; : . \ 
Franklin representatives averaged nearly $10,000 ' m 
' . : ' ; | :, o*% eo 
last vear, we received an amazing number of in ort “—* wi? 
. . ’ . ' { | : \ A 
quiries. The gist ot them was: “How do they do <> ce? “ e 
¥4 ‘ ' if , ™ 7 4 ex" ce « 
What bave you dot that is so unusual? Jim  .o S 
ae am 
ierestea \o? <©& 
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We like to tell the success stories of some of \ 
these inquirers. For example, the famous “Mr. E” FIGURING 


who now leads our entire sales organization; and 

the new representative in Indiana who in his first Poy : 

month sold over $550,000 of Franklin insurance. reg KB 
If you are interested in a success story of your “Clegg 

own, inquire about a Franklin agency franchise. “Wg g F 2g 


We'll be clad to tell you ° 


| how they do it,” and PF, eg 
explain the remarkable sales tools they use. "kata, 
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i CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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One —f the 6 Olde f Stock Ledai Aeserve Life Companies in America 





Over $335,000000.00 Insurance in Force 
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Wherever you go—~in big business concerns or 


small retail stores—users of Burroughs machines 





are satisfied users. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs engineering os. pre- 


cision manufacture . . . simplicity and versatility of 


design ... construction for long, dependable service. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs range . . . machines 


for practically every figuring, accounting, statistical 
and cash-handling task .. . machines designed for 


specific kinds of work... machines designed for 
AC H : F ¢ flexibility and versatility of application. _ 


— Satisfied with Burroughs service . . . efficient 
maintenance . .. promptness in emergencies . . . 
dependability yeor in and year out. 





— Satisfied with Burroughs heipfuiness .. . 
counsel in making applications that will work most 


efficiently . . . assistance in seeing that installations 
continue to function smoothly. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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stration shows an accounting office of Higgins Industries, Inc., New 
‘leans, Lovisiana — one of thousands of government, armed service and 
or industry offices that have had need for great quantities of figuring, 


tounting and statistical machines in carrying out their wartime assignments, 
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It never quite came to this... 
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1944 jomnting 809 
Over ovm@ije [nsura! 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 = jg 
ORDINARY INSURANCE The comy 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0% sed upon 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 555,820 30.5 e 53 cont 
Mar. .. 496,854 565,705 644,207 13.9 @ydex” cor 
Apr. .. 505,276 523,278 628,107 3.6 God during 
Miay .. 475,695 547,638 642,978 15.1 & 
June .. 493,293 592,133 604,378 20.0 she 
July ... 493,467 530,345 586,572 7.5 
Aug... 468651 521010 531718 112 2 
Sept. .. 455,760 472354 496,941 3.6 5§ Total Orc 
Tet. see 486,227 545,712 — 12.2 _ 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 — 
Dee. .. 508,857 545,424 — 7.2 _ 
4,174,327 4,763,563 5,250,474 14.1 10.1 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Sem. oc 127,643 131,091 123,724 2.7 
Feb. ... 133,643 131,108 123,130 —19 
Mar. .. 151,817 137,811 145,258 —9.2 
Apr. .. 143,324 124,535 136,537 —13.1 
May .. 143,413 136,127 132,102 —5.1 
June .. 135,778 125,183 120720 —728 
July ... 126,398 112,395 108,777 —11.1 
Aug. .. 122,302 115,490 96,921 —5.6 
Sept. .. 123,529 111,226 98 583 10.0 
) ee 134,054 134,171 — 0.1 
Nov. .. 121,320 124,976 ~- 3.0 
Dee, ... 154,287 140,421 — —9.0 
1,207,847 1,124,966 —_1,085,7 6.9 
GROUP INSURANCE 
ar 93,818 190,145 64,376 102.5 
In these days, Hotel Pennsylvania elevator service occa- | Feb. ... 90,689 62,597 60,212 —34.9 
sionally may not operate at the split-second efficiency you oo ps 130,390 bp a. —“ 
an on —— at ; ; ' 
mathparunheden sare | May .. 154406 136,333 86588 —11,7 
Yet, in spite of all this, Hotel Pennsylvania elevator service | June .. 143,888 125,675 108,308 —12.7 
has been maintained at a surprisingly high level. July ... 131,599 80,220 101,558 —39.0 
;, Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 59,147 23.7 
In fact, you will find that all the Hotel Pennsylvania ser- | Sept, |. 112.707 64.796 85.851) —42.5 
vices you knew are substantially maintained. ils <0 132,778 97,910 — , —26.3 
as Nov. .. 129,670 101,755 — —21.5 
Admittedly, this has been—and still is—a difficult task. | Dec... 393,635 222,532 pam —43.5 
So difficult, in fact, that at times it has seemed almost im- — — —— 
possible. Yet the job has been done—and the doing has been 1,071,648 984,743 104,975 —8.1 
all the more worth while because of your cheerful co-operation TOTAL INSURANCE 
and understanding. a 610,526 815,295 747 853 33.5 
It} - ] . rs } . lj . t k ~ — f t } sali Feb. eee 620.598 710,746 739,162 13.9 
1aS always Oe n nog) policy to make you as comftortapd . as Mar. af 779.061 791,695 892 667 1.6 
is humanly possible. To that end, we are constantly planning. | Apr, .. 773,583 774.292 859.978 0.1 
Meanwhile, the many people who serve you at Hotel Penn- | May .. 773,514 820,098 861,668 6.0 
sylvania will continue to do their level best to make your visit | June .. 772,959 = 842,991 833,406 9.1 
with us a pleasant one. July ... 751,464 722,960) 796,907 —38 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 687,786 98 
Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 681,374 —.5 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIAN: 283: e801 =| 33 
Nov. .. 755,351 776,801 — 2.8 
James H. McCabe, General Manager «+ The Statler Hotel in New York Dec. .. 1,056,779 08,377 ce =< 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 6,453,822 6,873,272 7,100,801 6.5 i 
‘ Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. B- ...-.-.. 
Best's Meee CA XECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES” wi Under Act of March 3, 1879. “Subscription Rates: “$3.00 ast seta% 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: 1st of the Me 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 

this Survey represent estimated 

al new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 

-e sales exclusive of increase, re- 

vals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
Revive acquired, annuities, group and 
 Stalinolesale business of all compa- 
surames operating in the United States. 
hese estimates are based upon the 
perience of 53 companies repre- 
imenting 80% of the new Ordinary 
r ie Insurance in the United States. 


The comparative percentages are 
i3qpsed upon the actual experience of 
7@ 53 contributing companies; the 
134$ndex’’ compares to the same pe- 
2084 during the five years 1940- 


5, Total Ordinary Sales by States 


SEPTEMBER 1945 


Sales 
Volume 
in $1000 

$6,311 

2.841 
3,453 
52,339 
6,874 
10,388 
1.706 
5,765 
10,508 
11,572 
1,692 
47 677 
19,549 
13,243 
9575 
8,596 
7.126 
3,413 
10,623 
23,048 
26,437 
13,200 
4.233 
19,095 
2,307 
7,291 
745 
2,500 
26.793 
2,081 
89.061 
11,615 
2.417 
37 487 
8,790 
6.627 
50,807 
4,185 
4.651 
2,765 
9 931 
32,123 
4.904 
1,786 
10,900 
11,765 
6,428 
16,118 
1,194 
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® _..which, in one word less than 
ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
but omits mention of the convenience of always 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 
the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 
speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


piItNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY- Bowes, INC., 2991 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal ctres. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 








NION CENTRAL has a practical “W el- 
come Mat” out for every returning U.C. 
Veteran. Consists of a series of sales aids to 


help these men again become producers in 


the shortest possible time. 


An announcement card is sent out telling 
that the veteran is returning—a letter is 
mailed over the agent’s signature welcoming 
him home-—each vet is given free circulariza- 
tion—prospecting assistance is provided—free 
mailing pieces are sent out for a year and 
every ex-serviceman is supplied with station- 
ery, cards, calendars and birthday cards. 


Another reason why Union Central is 


known as “an agents’ company.” 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 








ACCUMULATED SAVING 


Nearing 250 Billions orporatio 
Inincorpo 
Individuals and business (exclusive of banks andj Business 
surance companies) have accumulated a sum approac 
ing $250 billions which holds an unparalleled prom Totals 
for the stimulation of the American economy after tl} The fina 
war and the attainment of the nation’s objective @. the Fec 
maximum peacetime production and jobs. urrency 
This is shown in a study, made public in August, fhoyvernmet 
the Life Insurance Companies in America of data frofhant secur 
Government and private sources. ources | 
The sum accumulated by dividends and business hi idual sa 
the end of 1944 totalled $233 billions, according to t 
study, and is still growing. In contrast, at the start ¢ 
the war the financial resources accumulated by indivi 
uals and business were well under $100 billions, makingf “One si 
the wartime gain more than 150% by the end of 194@mproveme 
‘Such resources would seem to offer far-reachingion of Sta 
possibilities for the American economy after the warfFederal Ki 
states the Life Insurance Companies’ study, ‘both ighese grou 
helping to create the markets for commodities, goodpared with 
and services necessary for peacetime prosperity and ighis has g 
providing a source of capital needs for industry anglan $3. bi 
business as well. However, for the present they mugumulated 
be used wisely and with restraint in view of the gregation rese 
inflationary pressures. Any rush of spending unt§ “Ihe co 
volume production of peacetime goods is attained woul§ promise | 
only accentuate current shortages and increase thar with 1 
danger of a runaway rise in the price level.” lustry and 
hat so ma 
because of 
“The ne 
More than $/ out of every $10 accumulated by thgovernmen 
people and by business at the end of 1944 were ownefforporatior 
by individuals, consisting of the following (billions offfe war. J 
dollars ) : onsumer ¢ 
he wartin 
nortgage « 
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1944 1939 Gain Ikvel since 
Accumulated Savings $122.0 $59.8 $62.2 fave been 
S.A PTT Tee 21.8 5.6 16.2 Pore, red 
Demand Deposits... . 23.2 8.5 14.7 Bated at § 
PE Wcceeswcantas $167.0 $73.9 $93.1 


“This w 


' : ; , , ~ + qs +_ Mecord-bre: 
The savings in this tabulation consist of individua 


ings emain s 
holdings of War Bonds, policyholders’ funds accumu sade vial 
lated behind life insurance policies, savings accounts Pachinery 


mutual savings and commercial banks and in Posta 
Savings, and net savings and investments accumulate 
»v individuals in savings and loan associations. 
The currency holdings, compiled by the Federal Ref. . ; 
Ms - ; ‘ ; wUSINESS 1S 
serve System, allow for money in circulation held ine aie 
. . . ~ a . \ » 
others than individuals. The figure for demand deposit; every ff 
owned by individuals is shown in a recent Federal Re ny 
serve study of the wartime changes in the liquid asset Meovhold, 
holdings of individuals and business. Wns 
,; ' The fa 
The financial assets at the disposal of business, bot hape fina 
corporations and unincorporated business, aggregate py 
$66 billions at the end of 1944 compared with $17. s the ont 
billions at the end of 1939, almost a four-fold rise. Thé mulated 
figures are as follows (in billions of dollars) : iin of ap 
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0Spur mé 
“Just as 
rovement 








1944 1939 Gain 
orporations ..*«.... $47.1 $13.0 $34.1 


‘nincorporated 


and ig Business ......... 18.9 4.5 14.4 
proac | ee aemmcronmarnes — —_——— 
promi Co Pee rey $66.0 $17.5 $48.5 


iter ti The financial assets in both these cases, as compiled 
tive @. the Federal Reserve System, consist of holdings of 
urrency, demand deposits, time deposits and U. S. 
USL, Hovernment securities. Demand deposits and Govern- 
fa 1f0#ent securities are the principal factors in the financial 
esources Of business, while the big mediums for in- 
Ness Hividual savings are War Bonds, savings accounts and 
Be life insurance. 
dial State and Local Governments 
making “One significant addition is provided by the great 
f 194@improvement that has taken place in the financial condi- 
sachingion of State and local governments during the war. The 
> warfrederal Reserve estimates the liquid asset holdings of 
oth ighese groups at $9.2 billions at the end of 1944 com- 
goodmred with $3.9 billions at the end of 1939. Along with 
and itis has gone a net debt reduction estimated at more 
ry angian $3 billions while the states in addition have ac- 
y mugumulated some $5 billions in unemployment-compen- 
e gregation reserves. 
> yntg “The condition of state and local treasuries is thus 
-woul@ promise of large-scale public works projects after the 
se thar with its attendant stimulus to the construction in- 
lustry and allied lines, particularly in view of the fact 
lat so many projects were curtailed or halted entirely 
cause of wartime conditions. 
“The net debt reduction achieved by state and local 
wernments is not an isolated case. Individuals and 
aporations also have cut their debts heavily during 
e war. Individuals, for example, have reduced their 
wmsumer credit debt alone by nearly $4% billions from 
he wartime peak, while farmers have reduced their 
nortgage debt by more than $1% billions to the lowest 
vel since 1916. Life insurance policy loans likewise 
ave been cut by more than a billion dollars. Further- 
wre, reduction in long-term corporate debt is esti- 
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62.2 

16.2 


14.7 Pated at $2 billions. 
931 Widespread Distribution 
YO. ae ; ‘ : : 
his widespread debt reduction combined with the 
svi du ecord-breaking increase in financial assets indicates that 


curt” main segments of the American economy are better 
ntl edit risks than ever before. Thus the nation’s credit 
Postafachinery is another major factor that can be employed 
0spur maximum economic activity after the war. 
“Just as significant in many ways as the great im- 
| Repovement in the financial condition of individuals and 
eld bypsiness is the widespread distribution of individual re- 
.pources among the population. For example, three out 
al Ref. °very five Americans own War bonds, according to 
feasury estimates. There are 70 million life insurance 
olicyholders, or one out of every two in the population. 
‘The farmer in general has never been in as good 
ape financially as he is today. Not only has the farm 
hortgage debt been cut one-fifth during the war, but, 
Py the end of 1944, the agricultural population had ac- 
imulated over $15% billions in cash and savings, a 
tin of approximately $11 billions during the war.” 
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OW you can have that USPM Metered Mail System 

you have wanted and needed for so long! Now you 
can get rid of those late afternoon jams in your mail- 
room ... those delays that result in missed trains and 
planes. The new USPM Metered Mail Machines handle 
each day’s mail easily and smoothly, speeding up the 
operation of every department in your office. 

The new Model 55, illustrated above, is built to meet 
the needs of most mailrooms. Electrically operated, it 
handles all classes of mail as well as parcel post. It seals, 
imprints correct postage, postmarks, counts and stacks 
in one mechanical operation. And its patented Omni 
Meter prints any denomination from 4c to $9.99) in 
one impression! . 

The new Model 88 USPM Metered Mail Machine for 
large volume mailers, Model 57 for parcel post only, and 
the Model 45 hand-operated machine are also available. 
Orderfrom your nearest Commercial Controlsoffice today. 
Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 


Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs .. . Ticketograph Systems... All units now in production 


Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


NTROLS 
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paper work quality goes 


-costs go 
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Life 11 
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G surance 
enerally speaking it’s easy to improve theap- ble types to prepare paper work for office ol a 
pearance of insurance paper work--forms, bulletins, cation or offset printing. They get work from Vag. iy: 1 
rate books, reports, etc. All you have to do is Typerwhich looks like type-set printing, yet at © 
send them to an outside printer, but your costs far less. They report that savings with Vari-Typ@y... ip¢6 
goup. Then, when you economize by having your in the form of supplies such as paper, stencl » kee 
work done ona typewriter and run off on a stencil metal or paper plates, ink, etc. average frome, al] s 
duplicator, very often the quality of work goes to 62%. Vari-Typer usually pays for itself in is atten 
down. Only with the Vari-Typer Com- than a year -- sometimes on a single job. in an eff 

posing Machine do you get improved ectly « 

appearance and lower costs. A free folder -- “Vari-Typer, a new tool s tha 

Many life insurance companies use business” -- ts yours on request, without ner. 

the Vari-Typer with its hundreds of  gatton. Whynot look into possible Vari-Typer more 

different stvles and sizes of changea- ungs for your company? Please ask for folderB4ple, a tab 

other dai 
to the co 
and, seco 
VARI-TYPER is available now without priorities gossip” 
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Some years ago in New York City, two lawyers de- 
aided that legal verbiage had become too complicated 
md that they would devote their efforts to simplify 
wal expressions. Practically everyone would agree 
hat such a move was long overdue. To the average 
rson laws are made by lawyers (who get paid) for 
ither lawyers to argue in court (who also get paid) 
and still more advanced lawyers, i.e., judges (likewise 
et paid) to interpret. According to John Q. Public a 
cious cycle, and at every step in the process, he pays 
eavily. The two lawyers, mentioned above, with the 
joble purpose made practically no progress. It seems 
lat in court certain words and phrases have acquired 
specific meanings through the years and by judicial 
mterpretation and these meanings cannot be changed 
pver-night even though such simplification would be 
elpful to the public at large. The lawyers in question, 
wrrectly evaluating the situation, decided to drop their 
fforts since the odds were too great. So far as we 
know, no similar project has been undertaken. 


Life insurance companies individually and _ collec- 
tively (through the Institute of Life Insurance, Life 
Insurance Companies in America, etc.) invest a sub- 
stantial sum each year to develop and maintain good 
public relations. Opinions will differ as to the effective- 
ness of both individual and cooperative programs. To- 
day the competition for the individual’s attention is 
very keen. The radio, movies, daily press, magazines, 
etc. all strive with might and main for a portion of 
this attention. Money is spent lavishly by each medium 
in an effort to attain its desired objective. Each one, 
directly or indirectly, tries to tie itself to one of the 
urges that makes the individual function in his normal 
manner. Experience has shown that the closer the tie, 
the more attention the medium will receive. For exam- 
ple, a tabloid newspaper in New York City outsells any 
other daily in this country. Why? Primarily it caters 
to the comfort of the buyer—size, use of pictures, etc., 
and, secondly, it satisfies the desire in many people for 
gossip” about important people. 


Life insurance is an intangible—it can’t be demons- 
trated like an automobile; it has no effect on the olfac- 
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tory senses like brandy and it can’t be lived in like a 
house or swung like a golf club. In addition, it is com- 
plicated as indicated by many surveys.. There is no way 
of making it tangible but it can be simplified. In es- 
sence today the company agrees in return for premiums 
from a standard risk to pay the face amount in one 
sum or installments to the insured or his beneficiary if 
the insured dies from any cause after two years, and 
the only exception is suicide within the two-year period. 
If the insured discontinues premium payments after the 
policy has value, he can surrender it, take paid-up in- 
surance or continue the face amount for a specified 
time. Some companies take as many as 8 pages of legal 
size paper to state what has been outlined above—the 
average policy is about 4 pages. Perhaps as the lawyers 
mentioned above found out, in order for the contract 
to be binding, certain legal phraseology should be in- 
cluded, but so far as we know there is no prohibition 
against a simple explanation of the complete agreement. 


It is an established fact that lack of understanding 
and misconception cause most of the world’s hates and 
dislikes. The case of life insurance is no exception. 
We have yet to meet a policyholder outside the business 
who has read and understood his entire contract. Why? 
Probably for the same reason that people do not read 
and understand new tax laws—the legal verbiage is 
too much to digest and besides there are too many other 
things pressing for attention. Other things are tangible 
and more easily understood. The basic and most inti- 
mate contact between a life insurance company and a 
policyholder is the policy. If the policyholder won't 
read (and if he tried he probably wouldn’t understand 
all of it) the contract, why not give him a synopsis on 
page 1. Make it simple enough so that anyone of normal 
intelligence can understand it. It might even be dressed 
up with pictures of food, clothing, shelter, education, 
retirement. Lowering the dignity of the contract? Per- 
haps, but making a friend for the company and cement- 
ing good public relations. With that type of publicity 
the life insurance company will no longer be a cold, 
calculating, technical corporation, but instead it will 
be a partner in a contract that is understood and ap- 
preciated. 


Probably the most discouraging experience in life is 
to do an excellent job and receive little recognition or 
worse yet, have the job criticized. It has been estimated 
that some 80 cents out of each dollar received by the 
next of kin comes from life insurance dollars—from 
an outlay of 3 cents for each dollar in this investment. 
No other business can even come close to this per- 
formance. Yet life insurance in general is not appre- 
ciated because primarily it is not understood. There is 
no better time to start simplifying it and tying in its 
benefits with the basic urges in all people—security for 
family and self, 








Helen always has 
such beautiful 
table arrangements. 


What a meal— 
that roast beef was 


something. 





YES! Men and women see different 
aspects of reality... an important 
angle for the insurance man to remem- 
ber when the average size of the ordi- 
nary insurance policies purchased by 


women is increasing each year. 
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INSURANCE WRITTEN 


THE August, 1945 News we published the rank- 
if the 50 leading life insurance companies as to 
insurance written and insurance in force. From 
ical viewpoint no comment seems to be in order 
ling the figures of assets and insurance in force 
bit certain differences in reporting insurance written 
statistics by some companies calls for a discussion for 
purposes of clarification. A few group companies report 
n their annual statements, on the Convention blank, 
hese statistics on a “net’’ basis ; that is, they deduct from 
he “written” figure the item of “withdrawals,” whereas 
he majority of companies report the gross figure in 
the “written” line. Some of these latter have asked the 


INSURANCE WRITTEN (Gross )—1944 


ROE bbwtcndetuawdanen 


PCE Rite Ded cigcidcedes’ 
yj. 6s 8 ee 
TOUR CEO. FD Sicac casas 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
John Hancock ( Mass.) ........ 
PY We EE cdc ucesciédaes 
Connecticut General 
Occidental (Cal. ) 
Sun (Canada) 
Lincoln National ( Ind.) 
American National (Texas) ... 
Northwestern Mutual ( Wis.) .. 
National L. & A. ( Tenn.) 
pawbenl Late CN: ¥.) 2... cccecc 
Western & Southern (Ohio) ... 
New England Mutual ( Mass.) .. 
Massachusetts Mutual ......... 
Industrial L. & H. (Ga.) 
Penn Mutual ( Pa.) 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) 

Continental Assur. (IIl.) 
Ye 
Life & Casualty (Tenn. ) 
General American ( Mo.) 
Northwestern National (Minn. ) 
Ff 4. 6; rere 
Connecticut Mutual ........... 
Great-West ( Can.) 
LD fc k's axe esa ae ces 
Gulf (Fla.) 
Agata Mitel. ©.) 2.55... 
United Benefit (Neb. ) 
PU OEE GP ova csv owsecdes 
Manufacturers (Can.) 
Home Beneficial (Va.) ........ 
Washington National (Ill.) .... 
Southern L. & H. (Ala.) ...... 
Confederation (Can.) ......... 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... 
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$4,437,531,094 
2,668 ,714,022 
2,033,165,200 
1,814,737,700 
1,754,934,930 
1,180,266,056 


534,870,175 
463,247,550 
446,580,155 
415,914,302 
337,240,902 
292,953,923 
284,370,173 
243,122,927 
199,668,268 
186,815,249 
170,562,845 
150,946,985 
148,985,844 
135,142,969 
134,417,005 
134,141,631 
127,608,314 
124,673,147 
117,816,152 
117,357,135 
115,164,989 
109,794,537 
98,478,985 
97 838,078 
93,244,124 
91,979,409 
91,290,253 
90,092,384 
89,263,083 
88,344,615 
86,235,449 
82,709,555 
76,588,371 
73,622,858 


insurance publishers from time to time to put their 
figures on the “net” basis and most publishers have 
conformed with the request. However, in a table of 
comparative rankings, it is only fair to show all com- 
panies on the same basis, so that the group writers 
will be arranged in their true perspective. Quite a few 
material changes result when comparisons are made on 
the “gross” and the “net” bases. For those who are 
interested we show following the rankings of the first 
50 companies on the “gross” basis; that is, before de- 
ducting group “withdrawals” and on the “net” basis 
after the group withdrawals are taken out. 


41 Interstate L.& A. (Tenn.) .... 72,595,325 
42 Union Central (Ohio) ........ 70,842,870 
ee a ree 70,048,985 
44 Liberty National (Ala.) ....... a67 889,566 
45 Monumental (Md.)........... 64,789,530 
46 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ... 64,457,398 
47 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) .... 62,045,023 
i Ee ores 61,572,948 
49 Old Republic Credit (Ill.) ..... b60,651,941 
So Coa (Cee) oie cece 59,845,691 





a Excluding $142,913,265 from merger with Brown-Service 
Insurance Company. 
b Writes short term insurance to cover loans. 


INSURANCE WRITTEN—1944 
(After Deducting Group Withdrawals ) 


Rank 

1944 
DON ois Ki tinea beware $2,330,181 ,502 
B TOME Cie Bed 6 cic scatcn 1,975,056,742 
3 John Hancock ( Mass.) ........ 813,384,953 
Z_ fh % 4 sae 662,782,775 
DBO CED |. os 5c ks wee: 647 526,396 
©. Te We eo fc ccc cwewe t's 534,870,175 
F MO TED helen sos keotees 371,918,174 
8 Lincoln National (Ind.) ....... *337,240,902 
9 American National (Texas) ...  *292,953,923 
10 Northwestern Mutual ( Wisc.) .. 284,370,173 
i> S&S eeeiere 261,401,058 
12 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ..... *243,122,927 
te Be ke rere 199,668,268 
14 Western & Southern (Ohio) ... 186,265,549 
15 Connecticut General .......... 182,632,129 
Bee - CE FE in wc ucwe ces 174,329,912 
17 New England Mutual ( Mass.) .. 170,562,845 
18 Massachusetts Mutual ......... 150,946,985 
19 Industrial L. & H. (Ga.) ...... 148,985,844 
rie. Dp | UG, Sere 135,142,969 
21 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 134,417,005 
Be ES TROND i... 0 cee ceccscss *127,608,314 
23 Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ...... *124 673,147 
yr oe Sa SD eee 110,801,663 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE total figures in various categories on the page 

opposite have been taken from Best’s publications. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the section 
devoted to “Recommended Companies” because these 
statistics are already included in “Best’s Chart of Rec- 
ommended Life Insurance Companies,” but certain 
ratios interpreting the figures have been added here 
because of their general interest. For this group of 
companies we have broken down the results in much 
more detail than for the other illustrations, and statis- 
tics for five years have been included for their com- 
parative value. 


Make-up of Figures 


For the total figures of legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States it is necessary to point 
out that they include a considerable amount of business 
done by the 10 Canadian companies which operate here. 
We show separate totals for these companies and totals 
for the United States alone with the Canadian com- 
panies deducted, but a large part of the business of the 
Canadian companies is actually in force in the United 
States; on the other hand, United States companies 
have a considerable volume of business in force in 
Canada. Also, there is some duplication of figures on 
business “‘written” because of inter-company reinsur- 
ance, which has not been deducted in our illustration. 


Splendid Results 


It will be noted that in recent years approximately 
the same proportion of companies qualified in the “Rec- 
ommended” group. It is obvious that the life insurance 
business on the statistics presented has enjoyed con- 
tinuing favorable results and additional growth. For 
all companies, including “Recommended,” the ‘new 
writings in 1944 were approximately $554,000,000 
higher than in the preceding year, while total insurance 
in force increased $9,738,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod, reflecting not only new writings but also greater 
persistency of the business on the books as voluntary 
terminations have shown great improvement during 
recent years—more people have more money and pre- 
miums are being paid more regularly. One item that 
needs mentioning in this comparison deals with the 
large volumes of Group insurance written during the 
past several years, resulting in heavy increases in Group 
insurance in force in all group-writing companies—the 
increase in Group in 1944 alone being about $2,000,- 
000,000 to a total of $25,000,000,000 outstanding at the 
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end of 1944—another banner year for Group Life In 
surance. 

The figures are presented in two sections, the firs 
one dealing with “Recommended Companies” only an¢ 
the second is divided into five classifications: (1) th 
‘““Recommended” companies; (2) all other companies 
(3) total companies ; (4) Canadian companies (alread 
included in the three preceding classifications) ; an¢ 
(5) United States totals less the Canadian. 


Growing Strength 


In the “Recommended” section the ratios indicate 
that the companies are still strengthening their surplus 
position in relation to assets and also insurance in force 
continuing a trend which has been present for some¢ 
years; the rate per thousand of insurance in force i 
1944 is up from $16.60 to $17.54 (this rate was $11.68 
for 1931 and $14.68 for 1936). The increase in thi 
rate as shown for the past few years is indeed com- 
mendable and also should be considered in connection 
with the very large increase in insurance in force which 
has occurred over that period because this increase 
tends to reduce any such ratio. The continuing im- 
provement in mortality was slightly reversed in 1944; 
the ratio of death claims to the net reserve being 3.69% 
against 3.60% in 1943. This rate had dropped from 
3.97% in 1938 to 3.51% in 1942. 


Reserves Per M in Force 
4 

The ratio of net reserve per $1,000 insurance in force 
is subject to fluctuating results but more than held its 
own at $219.87 against $217.12 the previous year. The 
ups and downs in this ratio need a brief explanation 
since the proper trend is not obvious from the statis- 
tics shown in the table. In recent years life insurance 
companies have been writing less and less of the so- 
called “investment” contracts and annuities which call 
for high reserves. Some of these contracts had no in- 
surance feature at all, such as straight annuities, but the 
large reserves were included in the reserve total and 
affected the ratio on an average basis. In addition to 
this, large increases in Group insurance in force have 4a 
further effect because, while the insurance volume 1s 
present, the reserves on Group insurance are only nom 
nal. ‘And, of course, for a third fact, better persistency 
of business increases the insurance in force and on this 
account alone such a ratio has a slight tendency to de- 
cline, depending on the type of policies involved in the 
totals—at all times it is subject to some fluctuation. 
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Recomme: 
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AGGREGATES = 


Recommended Companies Only 





‘e In (000 omitted) 
» firs 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
y an@ No. of Companies 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. 188 Cos. 187 Cos. 
Pammnmitted ASGGRS 6... ccc cc ccerweecs $42,959,947 $39,370,110 $36,392,644 $34,106,494 $32,112,425 
 scvthinariakes 04 sidan knee 190,744 177,772 154,764 153,383 147,610 
CS cee ngieseedacuuniseaenv er 2,490,119 2,197,433 1,957,260 1,776,773 1,660,642 
CO ee ear 33,604,925 31,068,967 28,941,747 27 212,828 26,299,821 
BE ea 8 ae ees 7 775,989 7,090,765 6,570,080 6,348,673 6,090,963 
Total Disbursements .............. 4,568,136 4,334,076 4,321,378 4,441,421 4,509,943 
Total Paid Policyholders ........... 2,734,164 2,578,061 2,625,906 2,709,520 2,842,892 
St CRE ieee ned ead bine wed 1,241,359 1,117,222 1,015,254 1,010,597 1,001 ,587 
licates Insurance Written ..............-. 20,455,246 20,001,260 17,135,295 16,599,627 13,629,218 
rplug Insurance in Force ................ 152,841,886 143,098,605 132,896,537 127,018,622 120,108,743 
‘orce™ Ratios : 
som@s Capital, Surplus to Assets .......... 6.24% 6.03% 5.80% 5.66% 5.63 % 
ce imDitto per M of Ins. in Force ...... $17.54 $16.60 $15.89 $15.20 $15.06 
11.6%) Death Claims to Net Reserve ...... 3.69% 3.60% 3.51% 3.71% 3.81% 
| thisf Net Res. per M Ins. in Force ....... $219.87 $217.12 $217.78 $214.24 $218.97 
com: 
ction 
vhich Total Figures—All Companies 
rease 
‘O44. 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
69% (millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions ) 
f fi Recommended Companies : 
rome =~ Number 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. 188 Cos. 187Cos. 
DOE citticestetdenbadtecewads $42,960 $39,370 $36,393 $34,106 $32,112 
Insurance Written .....ccccceee. 20,455 20,001 17,135 16,600 13,629 
Insurance in Force .............- 152,842 143,099 132,897 127,019 120,109 
taal Other Cos. : ; 
1 it Number | 136 Cos. 128 Cos. 130 Cos. 121 Cos. 116 Cos. 
"The ES LR pO $666 $711 $689 $663 $577 
asad Insurance Written ...........e6. 1,287 1,187 1,322 1,380 1,090 
wre ‘ hat re ree 4,550 4,555 4,550 4,319 3,583 
; Otals : 
ant Number Reporting 338 Cos. 322 Cos. 318 Cos. 309 Cos. 303 Cos. 
: “ll ER Ciel I Dae net cD eT $43,626 $40,081 $37,082 $34,769 $32,689 
“a Insurance Written ............-. 21,742 21,188 18,457 17,980 14,719 
the ” easing ee re 157,392 147,654 137,447 131,338 123,692 
anadian : 
andy “Number 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 
al MOOD osnccccussncbsvevsuvade $2,523 $2,353 $2,202 $2,090 $1,991 
hy Insurance Written .............. 041 871 785 699 597 
-# Insurance in Force .............. 7,570 7 132 6,753 6,470 6,346 
omi-ff 
onev U.S: Totals (less Canadian) : 
thisg Number Reporting 328 Cos. 312 Cos. 308 Cos. 299Cos. 293 Cos. 
den Assets ...... Jee eweeeesecvenseee $41,103 $377 28 $34,880 $32,679 $30,698 
tthe Insurance Written ........7.7... 20,801 20,317 17,672 17,281 14,122 
. Insurance in Force ...........+.. 149,822 140,522 130,694 124,868 117,346 
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JIGNIFICANT FACTS 





Founded in 1857, The Northwestern Mutual is one of 





America’s oldest life insurance companies. 


| Its growth has been steady, its assets increasing each year 


for 87 consecutive years. 


It has over $4,500,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
with assets of over $1,800,000,000. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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HA TAX PROGRAM 


on Postwar Tax Policy issued 

in September its report on a 
program of postwar taxation.’ The 
specific tax recommendations con- 
tained in the report are likely to be 
of greater current interest than the 
fiscal philosophy upon which these 
recommendations rest; yet, for the 
long run, the foundations of theory 
and policy are the more important. 
Particular taxes and specific tax 
rates may come and go. The basic 
principles which underlie tax policy 
are enduring. This discussion will 
deal with some of the broader ele- 
ments of fiscal policy upon which 
the report is based. 


U N DER this title the Committee 


Solvency 


While the title of the report may 
lead to some hair-splitting debate 
over definitions, it was deliberately 
chosen to indicate, broadly, the point 
of view taken in the formulation of 
the program. National solvency is 
defined as the condition under which 
the government can and does live 
within the fiscal resources provided 
for it by the people through taxa- 
tion. This definition involves the 
assertion that the government is in- 
solvent if it regularly and habitually 
provides public benefits in excess of 
the amounts which the people are 
able—and willing—to pay in taxes. 

Critics may insist that national 
solvency means something quite dif- 
ferent from governmental solvency. 
This may be true; but in theory the 
people are the state and if the state 
is insolvent so, too, are the people 
in their collective capacity, although 
some of them, as individuals, may 
still be prosperous. It may also be 
objected that a sovereign govern- 
ment cannot become insolvent since, 
as a last resort, it can always print 
paper money for the discharge of its 
bonded debt. But this resort is really 
the clearest evidence of insolvency. 
The issue of paper money for the 
redemption of bonds is the enforced 
substitution of one debt for another, 
usually accompanied by repudiation 
of the interest contract. In a very 
real and practical sense, the issue of 
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HARLEY L. LUTZ, 


B 
Professor Public Finance, Princeton University 


any form of debt paper to cover cur- 
rent expenses is an admission of in- 
ability to meet the just debt incurred 
to public employees for services per- 
formed and to dealers for materials 
supplied, by delivery of an equiva- 
lent value obtained from taxpayers. 
Printing bonds for the payment of 
such expenses is as truly a resort to 
the printing press as would be the 
printing of Greenbacks. A govern- 
ment which tries in this way to live 
by the printing press is inevitably 
headed for the chaos of inflation 
and repudiation. These disasters 
the Committee hopes may be avoided 
and its counsel to the American 
people is shaped to that end. The 
title of its report focusses, in a 
phrase, the essence of its fiscal phi- 
losophy. 


Sound Finance 


There is thus posed, at the outset, 
the conflict of fiscal doctrines which 
has been waged in this country for 
some years. It is the conflict between 
sound public finance in the tradi- 
tional sense and the new doctrine 
that government should employ fiscal 
instruments and measures, not pri- 
marily for the purpose of supplying 





14 Tax Program for a Solvent Amer- 
ica, The Ronald Press, New York, 1945. 
The members of the Committee were: 
Fred R. Fairchild, Knox Professor of 
Ecomonics, Yale University; Rowland R. 
Hughes, Comptroller, National City Bank 
of New York; Victor H. Stempf, Touche, 
Niven and Co.; Thomas N. Tarleau, 
Willkie, Owen, Otis, Farr and Gallagher ; 
Roswell Magill, Chairman, Cravath, 
Swaine and Moore. The writer served as 
director of research. 


its own needs, but rather with a 
view to producing such results as 
some planning agency or other may 
consider good and beneficial. As to 
this conflict, there was no difficulty 
whatever, so far as the Committee 
was concerned, in deciding upon the 
proper position to take. Its report 
is written from the standpoint of 
sound finance. It therefore calls 
for a balanced budget as the normal 
policy which is to be adhered to 
even under some variation of eco- 
nomic conditions ; it emphasizes that 
the volume of public expenditures 
is the chief determinant of the 
amount to be collected in taxes; it 
calls attention to the elementary, but 
often neglected, truth that demo- 
cratic control of government and its 
finances involves a choice, by the 
people, between the benefits supplied 
through public spending and the 
burdens involved in paying the 
taxes to. finance the cost of these 
benefits. 


Postwar Goals 


In presenting the case for sound 
finance, as against deficit financing, 
the Committee is deeply concerned 
with the postwar goals of ample pro- 
duction, high level employment, and 
a generous flow of income to all 
members of the community. Its 
fiscal philosophy is based upon the 
conviction that these goals can be 
attained ; that the people really want 
them to be attained according to the 
traditional American way of life, 
functioning vigorously in a free 
economy; and that habitual resort 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Program—Continued 


to the device of deficit financing will 
seriously impede, rather than pro- 
mote, the accomplishment of the de- 
sired results. 


National Income 


In accord with this viewpoint, the 
precise amount of the national in- 
come is of less significance than the 
manner in which this national’ in- 
come is created. The following pas- 
sage expresses the Committee’s 
view: ” 





2 Op. cit., pp. 19, 20. 


“The most wholesome situation 
exists in the economy when a large 
national income is the fruit of a 
large volume of production. The 
primary concern of all.should be 
the maintenance of the conditions 
most favorable to ample production 
rather than provision of jobs. When 
this primary objective is reasonably 
accomplished, reasonably full em- 
ployment will generally follow as a 
natural consequence. Where, on the 
other hand, full employment is made 
the primary goal, especially when 
implemented by creation of pur- 
chasing power through government 
action, the desired result may be se- 





BUILDERS of MEN Plen 





STEP No. 1 





Home Office School 
2 Weeks Duration 


Report COVERING LAST 3 SCHOOLS 
june 1944 Nov. 1944 


June 1945 


No. in Attendance............... 42 
Aggregate No. of Months in Field 





Since Completing School. ... 293 
Total Business Secured ........ .$5,296,067.00 
Average Business Per Man, Per 
hool at- g 
ee eee —.............. $18,076.00 
included in an- Average “Annual Business” 
alysis. (“Projected” Figure) ........ $216,728.00 


l office employee. 


2 called into ser- 
vice immediate- 
ly following 
school. 


3 part-time men. 











The School Plan is not new — it is as old as 
the Builders of Men Plan, inaugurated in 1935. 





A GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACT 
IS A VALUABLE FRANCHISE. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Institution You Can Proudly Represent---Ask Any of Our Representatives 


A. B. OLSON 
Vice President 


Organized 1901 


Omaha, Nebraska 





cured, but it would be at best ap 
artificial and unstable condition, and 
it would be at the expense of im. 
paired production of the goods and 
services which satisfy human wants 
and whose maximum production js 
the real purpose of all economic ac- 
tivity.” 

From this interpretation it fol- 
lows that there is no case for public 
intervention through unusual spend- 
ing merely because variations occur 
in the national income. That varia- 
tions will occur is most likely, since 
there can hardly be developed any 
sort of control which will maintain 
a completely uniform level. A de- 
cline of the national income is not 
necessarily the signal for disaster, 
particularly in view of the extent to 
which prices enter into the income 
estimates. If there should be an in- 


‘crease of unemployment, the unem- 


ployment compensation system 
should be drawn upon as the first 
line of defense. 


Incentives 


The most important question pre- 
sented by a fiscal philosophy such as 
the Committee holds is, “What are 
the conditions under which the pri- 
vate economy will respond most 
vigorously?” In addition to those 
conditions directly connected with 
the government’s finances—such as 
the normally balanced budget, mod- 


erate tax burdens resulting from 


prudence in expenditures, avoidance 
of the threat of inflation and repudi- 
ation by debt reduction rather than 


further debt increase—the answer to 
the above question is to be sought in 


the private economy itself. And 
here the problem is primarily one of 
incentives. Taxation is rejected asa 
direct incentive. Rather, its effect is 
always burdensome and therefore 
repressive. According to its weight, 
taxation may impede in greater or 
lesser degree the expression of the 
true economic incentives. Conse- 
quently, the reduction of taxation, 
when justified and made possible by 
a reduced level of public spending, 
opens the way for more vigorous 
operation of the true incentives to 
produce and to create jobs. This, 
obviously, is a very different matter 
from incentive taxation as ordinarily 
understood. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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recognition, and if treated properly, it cal 


usually be checked. Ma 











1—Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 


2—Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 

3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly when it occurs about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 


4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 


5—Noticeable changes in tlie form, size, 
or color of a mole or wart. 


6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 


Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong, that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 


At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
100 women who came for examination 
because they recognized a warning sign 
proved not to have cancer. 


The important fact is they were exam- 
ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
who had cancer increased their chances 
of a permanent cure. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 Maptson Avenvur, New York 10, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
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body, and may sprealY 





There have been tremendous increas 
in medical knowledge and _ skill, a 
many improvements in diagnosis a 
technical care. 





But remember, medical science 
cure cancer only if it is discovered ea 
before it has a chance to grow or sp 


No medicines can cure cancer. 
ware of quacks and those who prom 
to cure cancer with drugs or other u 
proved methods. 


Only three things can check, destrd 
or remove cancer . . . X-rays, radill 
surgery, used singly or in combinatid 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 


If you wish more complete inform 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, up 
request, a free booklet, ““There Is Som 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 





Tuis advertisement is one of a contin 
uing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of our national health 
and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circu 
lation in excess of 30,000,000, including 
Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall's, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, 


Parents’, and Redbook. 
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urance .business, are well ac- 

juainted with the word “pres- 
tige.” We use that word frequently, 
because it has a close bearing on our 
own ability to meet and master the 
probiems of our business. 

The dictionary says that prestige 
is “weight, influence, or force de- 
rived from past success or from 
character or reputation.” 

Now, weight, influence, or force 
can make the difference between 
failure and success in insurance. 
You and I have known members of 
our own profession who were handi- 
capped to the frustration point by 
their own lack of prestige—prestige 
which inspires confidence—prestige 
which widens the circle of contacts 
—prestige which raises a man into 
a higher class of business! 

Prestige can be cultivated. From 
success in business and from char- 
acter or reputation, prestige will re- 
bound to the benefit of the individ- 
ual. 

When I say “benefit,” I mean 
financial benefit and social and 
spiritual benefit. The person who 
intentionally seeks to build personal 
prestige through service and a 
proper philosophy of life will make 
more money and have more fun out 
of life while making a living. 


Creed for Life 


| and I, who are in the in- 


From my own experience I have 
a story to tell that can be helpful to 
you. It is the story about a creed— 
a pattern for a better life through 
increased prestige. 

Now, may I mention here, this 
pattern is something which will 
work for anyone and everyone. It is 
simple and practical. It has worked 
for me, just as it will work for you. 
This pattern for a better life starts 
out with four things which you and 
I—we who are in the insurance busi- 
ness—must do. 

First, we must crystallize our 
thinking and find out what we want 
to accomplish in our home and busi- 
ness life: otherwise, our chances of 
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accomplishing the things we want in 
life are small. Without a plan, we 
would have no. more assurance of 
accomplishing those things that we 
have indicated we want than a 
builder would have of building a 
livable house just by dumping boards 
and bricks on a vacant lot and start- 
ing to work. We must have a plan. 
It is necessary to know what we 
want. We should put it down in 
black and white! 

Second, we must develop within 
ourselves a sincere and burning de- 
stre for the things we've indicated 
we want. 

Third, we must develop within 
ourselves an absolute faith in our 
ability, in our business or profession, 
and in the fact that we will have 
these things. 


Fourth, we must develop within 
ourselves a determination that, re- 
gardless of what anyone else may 
think, we will follow through on our 
plan. 


The importance, logic and ability 
to apply these four cardinal princi- 
ples were brought home to me 
through the reading and study of the 
book “Think and Grow Rich” by 
Dr. Napoleon Hill.* If you, too, 
will read this book with an open 
mind and subscribe to its principles 
and philosophy, the world of your 
dreams will unfold. 

In addition to the foregoing four 
fundamental principles, we must de- 
velop a correct philosophy of life. 





* One of the best—Editor. 


By EDWARD CHOATE, 
Agent, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 

Los Angeles, California 


Believing this to be so, I was in- 
spired through the book “Think and 
Grow Rich” to develop a creed which 
would become a natural working 
part of my thinking, daily conduct, 
and all activities. 

Napoleon Hill tells us that if we 
will impress daily our subconscious 
mind with certain thoughts and 
ideas, eventually our subconscious 
mind will pass them on to our con- 
scious mind, and then we will auto- 
matically have the use of these 
things that we have indicated we 
want. 


Creed Adopted 


As a sincere believer of this, I 
adopted the following creed, because 
it seemed most important in develop- 
ing a correct philosophy of life: 


1. I am thankful for my many 
blessings. 

2. I appreciate my many oppor- 
tunities. 

3. I love my work. 

4. I will try to find the best in 
everyone and try to appreciate his 
point of view. : 

5. Everyone I call on or meet will 
be cordial. 

6. I will do an honest day’s work, 
the same that I would have to do for 
any other employer to be a success. 

7. I will keep up my enthusiasm. 

8. I will not hold negative 
thoughts about my prospects. 

9. I will have the courage to see 
all those I wish to see. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Building Prestige—Continued 


10. I will make my business a 
game. 

11. I will not become discouraged. 

12. I will make life a little sweeter 
for someone every day. 

13. I will always be courteous. 

14. I will pattern my life on the 
Golden Rule. 


T. future of James, hr. 


until his father's name was put on a Central Life 


prospect list. The case in favor o 


; 


Bearing on Life Insurance 


Now, let us briefly analyze this 
creed and see how important such 
principles are to most any business, 
but particularly to the life insurance 
profession. 

Take the first one—“I am thank- 
ful for my many blessings.” If we 
don’t appreciate what we have, then 


was “in the lap of fate” 


o : 
unior's educa- 


tion and future security was ably stated in a pre- 
approach mailing, the insurance counsel's argu- 


ments were 


backed with irrefutable facts and a 


contract suited to the client's individual needs. 
A favorable verdict on the Juvenile plan didn't 
close the case. It was the starting of insurance 
selling that was extended to cover the entire 
family. Selling insurance at Central Life is a co- 


operative job, 


between company and agent. A 


complete and extensive advertising, direct mail 
and promotional program increases the prospect 
list and gives him strong support from the pre- 
approach stage straight through to the closed sale. 
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everything becomes commonplace. 
If we are thankful for what we 
have, we are happier and we refleg 
it in our relationships. A man who 
is negative and unhappy is not suc. 
cessful and he can’t build a clientele 

The second rule—‘I appreciate 
my many opportunities.” The in- 
surance business offers more oppor- 
tunities than almost any other busgi- 
ness. Wherever we go—businegs 
trip, vacation, or a pleasure trip— 
we have opportunities to develop fu- 
ture business. If we appreciate our 
opportunities, we seem to recognize 
these opportunities better. We are 
more alert to opportunities. 

The third—“I love my work.” ] 
like to do business with a man who 
loves his work. It’s human nature. 
If we love the work we do, people 
will like to do business with us. 

The fourth—“T will try to find the 
best in everyone and try to appre 
ciate his point of view.” A success- 
ful insurance solution to a personal 
or business problem can be reached 
only through an appreciation of the 
other fellow’s point of view. Always 
remember that your prospect’s edu- 
cation, background and home life 
are different from yours, so that 
naturally he will have a different 
perspective from yours. If you don’t 
appreciate your client’s point of 
view, he certainly will not be a cen- 
ter of influence for you. 

The fifth—‘Everyone I call on 
or meet will be cordial.” If you ex- 
pect a person to be cordial, he will 
be. It’s human nature; it’s positive. 
You telegraph your feeling; you 
radiate it. ! 

The sixth—“T will do an honest 
day’s work, the same that I would 
have to do for any other employer 
to be a success.” An insurance man 
is an independent contractor. He 
can do as he pleases: he makes out 
his own schedule. That independ- 
ence can be a blessing or a curse. If 
an insurance man has a dry spell of 
three or four months, it’s a sign he’s 
done a poor prospecting job for 
some three or four months back. If 
he is busy, he makes contacts that 
bring business. 

The seventh—“T will keep up mv 
enthusiasm.” Enthusiasm is con- 
tarious ;: it is positive: it attracts. 

The eighth—‘“T will not hold nega- 
tive thoughts about my prospects.” 
I remember a time when I used to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITING 


by WALTER C. KENNEDY 
“ Vice-President and Chief Underwriter, 
California-Western States Life Insurance Company 


‘icate that somewhere there 

ust be a stage if we are to be 
behind the scenes, “All the world’s 
, stave’”” and every man must play 
his part. This is certainly true in 
connection with the sale of an in- 
surance contract and the agent must 
play the leading part. 

[ am going to attempt to take you 
on a mental tour of one or two new 
applications from the time that they 
reach the application desk in the 
Underwriting Department. First, 
let me remind you that all new ap- 
plications, non-medical _ reports, 
medical examination reports from 
yur examiners, inspection reports— 
all are supposed to come to the 
Home Office in special envelopes 
marked clearly for the Underwriting 
Department. All such mail, when 
received from the Post Office in 
Sacramento, is immediately diverted 
‘rom the general mail, and is placed 
n the application desk in the Un- 
erwriting Department. It is at that 
esk that the application clerk must 
assemble the medical reports with 
the proper applications. She must 
see that there is a duplicate of the 
mspection inquiry ticket attached. 
It is essential that she account for 
any settlement taken with the ap- 
plication, and then she must be sure 
that every question on the papers 
as been answered. At that particu- 
lar desk, there is no way of knowing 
whether the answers are correct or 
not, it is just a question of seeing 
that everything has been given an 
answer. 


T 'E title of this paper would in- 


Preliminary Checks 


If any one of a number of things 
has not been taken care of, then 
ether the application papers must 
be returned to the agent from that 
lesk or letters must be written. 
for example, did the agent over- 
ook making the request for the in- 
spection? Did. he send in a non- 
medical with a $5,000 application 
where we issued another policy to 
the same man some months ago on 
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a non-medical basis; in other words, 
is the case properly within the non- 
medical limits, either from _ the 
standpoint of volume or age bracket. 
There are any number of ways in 
which the agent causes a re-take, 
right at that first desk. Now, let us 
assume that the particular case that 
we picked up at the first application 
desk seems to be complete in every 





respect and, therefore, it is passed 
to the second desk, which is respon- 
sible for making what is known as 
the Home Office Memo, and in the 
very same action we make the yel- 
low ticket Form 504, one copy of 
which goes to the agent acknowledg- 
ing the completed papers; the sec- 
ond copy goes to the manager’s of- 
fice; the third copy is used in our 
Accounting Department as a basis 
for your daily report, and the fourth 
copy immediately becomes our in- 
dex ticket within the department 
whereby we can locate a particular 


case. Now, in order to make that 
Home Office record, that second 
desk must have a vast amount of 
information at hand. The exact de- 
tail which goes on the record, for 
example, shows the type of contract, 
the agent to whom the business 1s 
credited and the agency to which 
the business is credited. There is an 
exact check made of the mailing ad- 
dress which comes into play later 
for proper premium notice for fu- 
ture years, and that record is 
checked against the postal guide to 
determine the correct county and 
state, and then that same desk must 
know the agent’s contract. For ex- 
ample, first, that the agent 1s under 
contract and ts licensed in the state 
from which the particular applica- 
tion is coming, and then the rate of 
commission for that agent for that 
particular policy must be inserted 
on the record at that time. All of 
the work just outlined is double- 
checked because of the importance 
of setting up a basic record. 

Now, one situation that sometimes 
arises at this desk which causes de- 
lay is that we will have business 
from a new agent before his con- 
tract has been approved and before 
he has been licensed to do business. 
The Agency Manager can prevent a 
re-take at this point if he will see 
to it that the new contract and 
everything pertaining to it has been 
sent to the Agency Department. 


More Checking 


The next desk is responsible for 
checking the medical report. That 
is to see that it was made by an 
examiner appointed by this Com- 
pany and, if so, then the medical 

(Continued on the next page) 
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H. O. Underwriting—Continued 


fee 1s immediately credited at that 
desk. If the report is from a doctor 
we do not know about, and the agent 
has not included Form 305 with the 
application, then a re-take is called 
for. If the application is on a non- 
medical basis, verification of the fact 
that the agent is authorized to write 
non-medical business is_ checked. 
The next step is to check our index 
for all previous policy records in 
our Company. Then we must get 
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UW .. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


the exact status of each previous 
policy from the Premium Collection 
Division. This is a very essential 
point because later on when the un- 
derwriter is considering the risk he 
must know the exact amount of in- 
surance in force in our own Com- 
pany, the exact amount of special 
benefits in force, etc., etc., in order 
to consider properly the new amount 
and new special benefits applied for. 
You would be surprised to know the 
number of times wherein on the 
face of a new application it is shown 


that the applicant does not have ag 
other insurance in any company an 
yet we find insurance in force j 
our own Company, and in like man 
ner, policies will be shown in forte 
in our own Company and our ree 
ords will show the contrary. Where 
these discrepancies occur, a grea 
deal of extra time is necessary to 
check back and forth with the Pre. 
mium Collection Department to de- 
termine who is right and who j 
wrong. After this question of insur 
ance in force is settled, then the 
papers move on to the inspection 
desk, where the incoming inspectiog 
report is included in the record 
which is now ready for study by one 
of the underwriters. If the inspec 
tion report has not yet been receiveg 
the case goes to one of the under 
writers for preliminary studv in or 
der to see what other possible rec 
ords might be necessary, such as 3 
hospital record or medical histo 
from some attending physician 0 
surgeon. In many of these 
which go through to an underwriter 
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Agent's Status 





There are many cases where we 
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can do this providing there is no 
possible basis for misunderstanding 
of the rating on account of occupa 
tion or the proper classification fo 
good-will builders, etc., etc., and fur 
ther providing’ the particular agent 
has known the applicant for a good 
many years, and then especially pro 
viding that that agent is one of those 
who has a blue check mark afte 
his name in the Underwriting De 
partment. I am now coming to one 
of the most important points in con- 
nection with the agent who, I told 
you at the beginning, must play the 
leading part. If that agent, over a 
period of time, has established his 
reputation, so to speak, with the 
Underwriting Department, then we 
do not hesitate—but, on the other 
hand, unfortunately, there are some 
who get a red mark after theif 
names instead of that desirable blue 
check mark. 


All discussion up to this point has 
been regarding the active playefs, 
with the agent in the lead and the 
applicant taking his part and _ the 
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medical examiner doing his bit and 
the inspection company doing its 
proper act. 


ve ar 
ny an 
rce ip 
e man 
1 foree 
iv rec 
Where Now, I am going to leave what 

STG we might call the active stage and 





Puppet Show 



















ary turn to another type of play which 
€ Pred. known as a puppet show. It is 
m def nost fascinating to be in the kind 
vho 


- Ii of work in which I am engaged be- 
INSUTE suse I see the two types of plays 
“fl MG ontinually before me. So far as 
€ctlong ne puppet show is concerned, you 
echo nicht think of me as sitting at my 
eCOMdE tock with strings connected to each 
by one inger, and with my little finger on 
NSPE ine hand I am trying to pull a re- 
rEIVER ort from the hospital superintend- 
under# nt at St. Louis, Missouri. Then, 
IN Ot maybe with the little finger on the 
le recHither hand I am trying to get some 
h aS @ -e-insurance company to take the 
MStOME isk because we already have our 
an Of imit, or to take part of the risk, and 
[assure you that this puppet show 
is one of the most romantic and 
fascinating bits of business life that 
| know about. For example, one 
man who is insured in our Company 
ior more than half a million dollars 
recently applied for another $75,000. 
| made numerous contacts for re- 
msurance and failed on_ several. 
Some companies state that the man 
s already over-insured and others 
have a little question in their mind 
because of something questionable 
that came up in the medical history. 
However, the index finger on the 
right hand did have a string con- 
nected with the right company at 
y profthe right time, and it was a thrill to 
thos vet that telegram last Friday morn- 
afte ing: “$75,000 Approvep STAND- 
g Defarn.” The new $75,000 policy went 
to on@fair mail Friday night to the agent, 
n cOMfbut the agent was still to play the 
I told{leading part in that particular case, 
ay thelbecause no settlement was taken 
over aiwith the application and the agent 
ed hisfwould have to personally deliver the 
h thefpolicy, secure the settlement, and 
en Weithereby actually place the insurance 
otherfin force. We experience another 
somesthrill from the puppet show when 
theitfwe have difficulty and delay in get- 
e bluefiting some apparently serious medical 
listory and the agent and the appli- 

at hasy(22t_ become very impatient because 
ayers, of the long delay, and as a matter 
d they! fact, from one viewpoint we 
d they Suld have issued the policy in the 
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SELLING 
THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA 


TO THE PUBLIC 


@ through full-page advertisements in national 
magazines. 


@® through commercials on our Daily and Sun- 
day radio shows. 


TO THE INDIVIDUAL PROSPECT 


@ with a new and interest-arousing sales help. 


TO THE AGENT 


@ with carefully prepared, field-tested sales 
ideas in attractive presentation form. 


A Better Market For Educational Insurance 
Never Existed! 














first few days on a rated basis but writing is generally for the purpose 
we just know from experience that of being able to underwrite the risk 
that particular case might well be properly rather than to take what 
better than the rating indicated. In might be called snap judgment in 
other words, it is important that we order to issue a policy quickly. 

get that laboratory report or the re- 


sult of that special X-ray or test Direct Handling 
that was made. On numerous occa- 
sions, because of our insistence in There is something in our organ- 


not taking hurried action, we have ization set-up of which we are very 
had the thrill of approving on a_ proud, and that is the direct han- 
standard basis something which dling of business from the agent to 
really had all the earmarks of a sub- the Underwriting Department in the 
standard case. Thus, what appears Home Office and then the same di- 
to be delay in the study of under- (Continued on the next page) 
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H. O. Underwriting—Continued 


rect handling back from that depart- 
ment to the individual agent. This 
system does not apply in all com- 
panies, and we know that we have 
the most streamlined plan available. 


Smooth Production 


[I would like to have you think 
back for just a moment about how 
the papers pass from one desk to 
another, and to point out that this 
whole system in our Underwriting 
and Issues Division of our Home 
Office is arranged like the large cast 
in a play where every player must 
take his cue and know his lines so 
that the entire production moves on 
to a smooth conclusion. 

We have our particular case, we 
will say, through the underwriting 
routine and it is approved and ready 
to go over to the issues desk. The 
very first thing that must be done 
at that desk is to calculate the proper 
premium according to the manner in 
which the case has been approved, 
and then the next step is the proper 
calculation of commissions and nets 


for that case. If there is to be a 
Deferred Settlement on the policy, 
it is then referred to the specialist 
who handles the Deferred Settle- 
ments. 


Completing the Job 


Then, in the Issues Division we 
arrange for the photostatic copies 
of the application and the medical 
report or non-medical report, which- 
ever is the case. At the same time 
those photostatic copies are being 
made one of the policy writers is 
preparing the policy itself, and also 
preparing the master ditto card from 
which all of the policy records are 
then made on the ditto machine. 


You will recall that there is a 
space in the printed policy forms 
for the cash values and Extended 
Insurance, etc. We have a machine 
which imprints those values in one 
motion. It is done on a plate sys- 
tem, and the only checking that has 
to be done by the policy checker is 
to see that the proper plate was used. 
She does not have to check all of the 
figures shown. The policy is com- 
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Representatives of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company are supplied with all the material 
needed to provide complete protection for their 
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Attractive Agency contract and liberal Agents’ 
Retirement Plan. 


Agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Write for information today. 





Accident e 











pletely checked, the photostat 
copies fastened in it, and at the mail 
ing desk in the Issues Division th 
policy itself is placed inside the en 
velope together with any corre 
spondence and the agent’s poli 
card, and is addressed to Mr. Agen 
at whatever point he designated 0 
the reverse side of that particula 
application. 











Record Cards Distributed 


You will notice, then, that none 
of these papers have ever left the 
Underwriting and Issues Depart 
ment from the time that they were 
received in the Home Office until the 
time that the policy is actuall 
mailed from the mailing desk di 
rectly to the agent. The necessa 
record cards pertaining to the case 
are then mailed to the agency man 
ager, and all of the record cards in 
tended for the many department: 
in the Home Office are sent to the 
Premium Collection Department 
from which point they are dispersed 
throughout the organization in the 
Home Office at the time that the 
case is reported paid for. 


Eau Wore - 
Sell COMPLETE Protection 


Life 

Juvenile 

Annuities 

Participating 
Non-participating 

Accident & Health 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 


Increase your selling opportunities with a complete 
range of policies. Records are being made by Agents 
through our new Hospital package policy, “Employee 
Security Plan.” 
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stock of a close corporation. 


A \ND B each own 50% of the 











































d The total value of their stock 
is $200,000, making the share of 
t non@ each worth $100,000. 
ft thal If A should die, B would be faced 
Jepart# with the familiar four alternatives : 
y wer@ 1. He may continue to do business 
ntil thf with the heirs of A who would suc- 
ctually§ ceed to the ownership of A’s stock. 
sk diff 2. He may agree with A’s heirs to 
essaryg liquidate the business. 
le casi 63. He may sell his interest ; or 
y man 4. He may buy out A’s heirs and 
rds inf become the sole owner of the busi- 
tment: ness. 
to thf No one needs to be told which of 
rtment§ these four alternatives is preferable 
persed§ nor why. It goes without saying that 
in the B under the circumstances would 
at the§ normally want to buy out A’s heirs 
and become the sole owner of the 
business. Conversely, if B should 
——— § pass away, A would wish to buy out 
the interest of his heirs and be the 
sole owner of the business. 
Inviting Disaster 
We all know that it is inviting dis- 
aster for A and B to do nothing 
about this situation until the death 
of one of them brings the problem 
sharply to the fore. At that time, the 
interests of the survivor and of the 
decedent’s heirs are frequently an- 
i tagonistic and it is seldom possible 
“a to negotiate a settlement in which 
on one party or the other does not feel 
aggrieved. Frequently both parties 
ts? feel injured and are not on speaking 
terms thereafter. 
n, Now, while A and B are both in 


good health and while their interests 
are similar, is the time to negotiate 
an agreement. The agreement may 
be either one of two types, an op- 
tional agreement or a binding agree- 
ment. 

First, let us consider the optional 
agreement. Under its terms, A 
agrees that if he should dje first, B 
would have an option to purchase 
al A’s stock at a fixed or determinable 
price. B likewise agrees that if he 
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STOCK PURCHASE 
ND TRANSFER 





ROBERT E. OLMSTEAD, C.L.U., General Agent in Providence, R. I. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


dies first, A would have the same 
privilege. The principal trouble 
with this agreement is that it is bind- 
ing upon the heirs of the decedent 
but not upon the survivor. Suppose 
A dies first. B has the right to pur- 
chase his share at a certain price. 
If he declines to exercise that right, 
A’s heirs must either find another 
purchaser or offer the share again 
to B at a lower price. Since usually 
the surviving stockholder represents 
the only market for the share of the 
deceased, the heirs are usually at a 





disadvantage. It is true of course 
that if they own 50% of the stock, 
they may block all important steps 
which B wishes to take in the con- 
duct of the business and may thereby 
force him to buy. However, resort 
to such unpleasant tactics may dras- 
tically depreciate the value of all the 
stock in the business. 

Now let us consider the binding 
buy and sell agreement, Under the 
terms of this arrangement, A binds 
himself to buy and B binds himself 


or his estate to sell B’s stock in case 
of B’s decease; and similarly, A 
binds himself or his estate to sell 
and B binds himself to buy in case 
of A’s decease. The method of ar- 
riving at the price is set forth in 
the agreement and preferably the 
whole matter is in the hands of a 
trustee who will enforce execution 
of the agreement. This type of 
agreement under most circumstances 
would seem to be definitely better 
than the optional type of agreement. 


Financing the Agreement 


Having now discussed the two 
types of agreements that are possible 
for A and B to use, we may next 
look at the terrific problem the sur- 
vivor will some day face if the agree- 
ment is all that A and B are going 
to have by way of a solution to their 
difficulties. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that A and B have each been 
receiving an income of $20,000 from 
the business and that, under the 
terms of the agreement, if B is the 
survivor, he is obligated to pay for 
A’s interest over a period of five 
years. Let us now go a step further 
and assume something that is highly 
improbable, namely, that B will de- 
rive as much income annually from 
the business after A’s death as both 
A and B derived together previ- 
ously. This means that B will now 
receive $40,000 per year and if it 
were not for a little matter such as 
the income tax, he should be able 
very comfortably to pay $20,000 a 
year for five years for the purchase 
of A’s interest. Let us see, how- 
ever, how the income tax modifies 
this situation. 


Assuming $2,000 of exemptions 
and deductions, B paid an income 
tax of approximately $6,120 while 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Stock Purchase—Continued 


he was making $20,000 per year, 
leaving a net income of $13,880. On 
the basis of the same exemptions 
and deductions, his income tax on 
$40,000 would be approximately 
$18,080 leaving a net income of $21,- 
920. The situation is therefore as 
follows: 

Net from $40,000 income. . $21,920 
Net from $20,000 income... 13,880 


Increased net income $ 8,040 

It is therefore apparent that B 
will have only $8,040 from the in- 
creased income (assuming that he 
gets twice as much income as he did 
before) toward retiring an obliga- 
tion calling for $20,000 per year 


plus interest. 








more growth. 


OVER A BILLION 








BNNIVERStn 


Forty years back or about the time en- 
gineers of the Panama Canal Commission 
were recommending a sea-level canal to cost 
about a quarter of a billion dollars, Anico’s 
“Men of Vision” were embarking on a 
journey down forty years of progress which 
today is the force behind more years with 


What better proof of stability, progress, 
and strength could anyone want? 
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Still further to show the absurdity 
of this arrangement, let us look at 
this set of figures: 

Gross income $40,000 
Less income tax 


ee 


ND caer cine $21,920 
Principal amount 

due A’s heirs the 

first year 
Plus one year’s in- 

terest at 5% on 


$100,000 5,000 


Total due the first year.... 25,000 
Deficit before allowing any 

thing for B’s lving ex- 

penses $ 3,080 

From the above sets of figures, it 
is apparent that the best that B can 
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aie $18,080 


do each year without reducing his 
spendable income below the amount 
he had available before A’s death, 
will be to pay $8,040 per year includ. 
ing interest. While interest is a siz. 
able factor, let us ignore it for the 
sake of simplicity and say that it 
will therefore take 121% years at the 
rate of $8,000 per year for B to pay 
A’s heirs $100,000. Please note that 
this is on the assumption that B will 
make an extra $20,000 per year for 
this 121% years and will use all of 
it except income taxes imposed on 
this excess to retire A’s interest. The 
actual cost to B, therefore, of re- 
tiring A’s interest of $100,000 is 
121% times $20,000 or $250,000. 


Only One Solution 


Under present tax laws, there is 
just one possible solution to this 
problem and that is to finance the 
stock purchase agreement by means 
of life insurance. The premium less 
dividend on $100,000 of life insur- 
ance would probably be around $3, 
OOO per year and the proceeds when 
payable would be income tax free. 
Thus, on the life insurance basis, B 
might have purchased A’s interest 
for as little as $3,000 or $6,000 or 
$9,000 and it would have been prac- 
tically impossible for him ever to 
have paid as much as $100,000 for 
it, whereas without life insurance, 
as we have seen, the purchase of 
A’s interest may involve a cost of 
$250,000 exclusive of interest. Is 
there any question as to which 1s 
the better plan? 

The next question, if A and B are 
each to be insured for the amount 
of their respective interests in the 
business, is the matter of procedure 
in applying for and arranging the 
life insurance policies. Shall A and 
B each apply for life insurance on 
his own life, assign the policy to his 
associate or to a trustee and have 
the premiums paid from a pool to 
which A and B_ will contribute 
equally? Or shall A insure B’s life, 
owning A’s policy and paying the 
premiums on it and shall B do the 
same with respect to A? Or shall 
the policy be purchased by the A B 
Corporation which shall pay the pre- 
miums, own the policy and collect 
the proceeds when A or B passes 
away? 

Until recently most of us thought 
it was possible to say that one or 
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another of these methods was defi- 
nitely superior to the other two. 
Possibly some of you still feel that 
way but the more I study the matter, 
the more it seems to me that the 
method to be used depends upon the 
individual case. It is well for us 
therefore to study the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method. 


Method No. | 


Let us consider the first method. 
A applies for life insurance on his 
own life and assigns the policy to B 
or better still, to a trustee, reserving 
to himself only the right to desig- 
nate and change the beneficiary. B 
does likewise. A and B each con- 
tribute 50% to a common pool out 
of which premiums are paid. A 
designates his wife and children as 
beneficiaries, subject to the assign- 
ment outstanding against the poli- 
cies and arranges for the money to 
be paid out under settlement options 
the same as if it were personal life 
insurance. B does likewise. Now, 
if A passes away, under the terms 
of the agreement the trustee releases 
to B the stock previously owned by 
A and also releases the assignment 
on A’s policy. This enables the life 
insurance company to begin pay- 
ments under the settlement agree- 
ment to Mrs. A. Of course, if A’s 
stock is worth more than the amount 
of the life insurance, it is arranged 
that Ib shall pay such excess over a 
period of years. It is also arranged 
that B’s policy shall be released to 
him and that there shall be an ad- 
justment under the terms of which 
A’s estate will receive an amount 
equal to one-half of the cash value 
of A’s and B’s policies as of the date 
of A’s death. 


There are two big advantages to 
this method which we may call 
Method No. 1. The first advantage 
is that the completion of the agree- 
ment is not subject to the hazards 
of business. The premiums are paid 
by A and B individually and not by 
the corporation. The policies are 
owned by the trustee and not by the 
corporation. If A passes away, his 
stock is purchased by funds that are 
not corporate funds and therefore 
no question arises as to the validity 
of the purchase. If the corporation 
were the owner of the policy and 
collected the proceeds, its right to 
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“Now | lay me down to sleep... 


Safely to bed to dream of tomorrow’s big adventures. Perhaps there is a 
birthday party to go to—or a picnic with daddy. What a wonderful thing 


To keep all of her “tomorrows” safe and secure, daddy took out the new 
Lincoln National Family Maintenance policy. 

The new LNL Family Maintenance policy is highly flexible. The income 
period may be for 10, 15, or 20 years. The family maintenance period may 
be for 10, 15, or 20 years. The plan is available with or without a clean-up 


Because of Its Flexibility, LNL Men Have Found This Contract To 
Have an Enormous Appeal To Persons in All Walks of Life. 





Its Name Indicates Its Character 








use the proceeds for the retirement 
of A’s stock might under some cir- 
cumstances be questioned, for in 
many states, a corporation may not 
purchase its own stock except out of 
surplus. We _ shall discuss this 
further a little later. 

The second advantage to Method 
No. 1 is a powerful one in most cir- 
cumstances. It is that the proceeds 
may be arranged carefully under 
settlement options for the bene- 
ficiaries of the deceased. After all, 
what is the purpose of stock pur- 


chase life insurance insofar as the 
decedent is concerned? Is it not to 
substitute a gilt-edged investment 
and a sure income for an unsatisfac- 
tory investment in a business which 
is managed by someone else? Obvi- 
ously the perfect answer for this 
problem is a life insurance program. 
Furthermore, in many instances, a 
business owner does not have suff- 
cient personal life insurance to do 
the job he wants done for his family. 
The use of business life insurance as 
(Continued on page 50} 
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Men 


who are 
developing 


the habit of success 


Life would be tough, wouldn’t it? 
— without habit. 


For example, except for habit it would be 
practically impossible to get up 

at seven-thirty and catch the eight-ten. 
Imagine trying to remember how you 
hold the razor to shave your upper 

lip. Or how to wrigyie into your shirt. 
Or how to tie your shoes. 


Habit has made dressing a rapid and 


successful process. 


At John Hancock we have found that habi 
can do a lot to help in the selling of 
life insurance. That the development of cert 


selling habits makes the day run more 


This discovery has been especially helpful 


to men who are new in our ranks. 
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MP!.EMENTS to educate the life 
underwriters of the country on the 
benefits available to veterans of 
World War II, with particular em- 
phasis on National Service Life In- 
surance, have been sent to the 426 
local units of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, it was 
announced last month by John D. 
Marsh, general agent, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the association’s Na- 
tional Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

Col. Marsh, who until his recent 
separation from the service was 
chief of the Personal Affairs Divi- 
sion ot: the Army Air Forces, in 
charge of administering the National 
Service Life Insurance program, 
was recently appointed head of the 
N.A.L.U.’s veterans’ affairs group 
by Clancy D. Connell of New York, 
president. The work of his commit- 
tee is a joint project with the or- 
ganization’s Division of Veterans’ 
Affairs, directed at the association's 
New York headquarters by Donald 
F, Barnes. 

“All local units have been fur- 
nished with complete material which 
will guide them in setting up semi- 
nars totaling six hours on veterans’ 
affairs,” said Col. Marsh. “More 
than three hours of the course will 
be devoted to a close study of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. The 
others will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of allied problems such as pen- 
sions, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
_ Act, and other veteran bene- 
ts. 

“It is contemplated in presenting 
the seminars that life underwriters 
should not attempt to become ‘ex- 
perts in everything.’ Only in the 
case of government and commercial 
insurance will a thorough study be 
made. In other subjects, the course 
is designed to teach the agent how 
to refer the veteran accurately to 
the specific agency that will help him 
on his problem.” 

Several booklets and charts will 
be made available free of charge to 
agents who take the course, it was 
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announced. This material will be 
presented to students through the 
joint cooperation of the National 
Association, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

According to Col. Marsh, it is an- 
ticipated that most local associations 
will complete their seminars before 
the first of the year. ““The principal 
object of these courses,” he stated, 
“is to inform agents of facts they 
must know about. Studies have in- 
dicated that veterans, instead of 
settling their insurance problems at 
the separation center, are awaiting 
until they return to their homes, 
where they plan to ask their life in- 
surance agents for the facts. This 
being the case, the life underwriter 
has no choice but to equip himself 
with the answers. If he is unin- 
formed, or gives wrong advice, the 
veteran is going to look for an agent 
who will discuss the true facts with 
him.” 

In preparing its veterans’ affairs 
program, the National Association 
has been assisted by the Institute of 
Life Insurance and the joint com- 
mittee on National Service Life In- 
surance of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
Life Convention, of which Alex- 
ander E. Patterson of New York 
is chairman. 


Committees Appointed 


Five hundred and _ seventy-five 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have been 
appointed to the 28 standing and 
special committees of the organiza- 
tion for the 1944—45 administrative 
year, it was announced by Clancy 
D. Connell of New York, National 
president. 

The committee members represent 
115 United States and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies, and are located in 212 cities in 
47 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Guatemala. 

Two new important special com- 
mittees have been appointed this 





year by Mr. Connell, with the au- 
thorization of the board of trustees: 
Veterans’ Affairs, and Functions 
and Activities of the N.A.L.U. Four 
other special committees have been 
continued by the present administra- 
tion: Agents’ Compensation, Inte- 
gration of Life Underwriters into 
N.A.L.U., Life Insurance Informa- 
tion, and National War Savings. 

The chairmen of the 28 standing 
and special committees are as fol- 
lows: 


Standing Committees 


Agency Practices: Jul B. Baumann, 
Pacific Mutual, Houston: 

Business Standards: Jack Hilmes, 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines. 

By-Laws: Ernest A. Crane, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis. 

Conservation: Harold Smyth, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Hartford. 

Convention Program: Herbert R. 
Hill, C.L.U., Life of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Cooperation with Attorneys : George 
E. Lackey, C.L.U., Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit. 

Cooperation with Trust Officers: 
Paul H. Conway, C.L.U., John 
Hancock Mutual, Syracuse. 

Cooperation with U. S. Chamber of 

Commerce: Roderick Pirnie, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Providence, R. I. 

Credentials: Lewis C. Callow, Gen- 
eral American Life, Memphis. 

Education: Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U.., 
National Life of Vermont, Phila- 
delphia. 

Elections: E. Dudley Colhoun, 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke. 

Federal Law and Legislation: Judd 
C. Benson, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Finance: Walter E. Barton, C.L.U.., 
Union Central, New York. 

General Agents and Managers: 
Hugh S. Bell, C.L:U., Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Seattle, chairman; 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, 
New York, vice-chairman; James 
H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual, 
Chicago, vice-chairman. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CREDIT CORPORATION 





You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 


Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Moncey for... 


© PRODUCTION 

® WORKING CAPITAL 
CUSTOMERS’ NOTES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

© POSTWAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 

© EXPANSION 

© HOMES, ETC. 


QuR BUSINESS is loaning you 
money in substantial amounts 
... the one source in the U. S. 
that specializes and really un- 
derstands your needs. 


A renewal loan of $4,500 

costs you only 1] cents per day 
per thousand dollars. 
A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Education for Veterans—Continued 


International Council: Sidney Wer- 
timer, C.L.U., Prudential, Buffalo. 

Local Association Administration: 
John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., Me- 
tropolitan, Berwyn, III. 

Membership: William S. Leighton, 
C.L.U., New York Life, Minne- 
apolis. 

Past National Presidents: William 
H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., Jeffer- 
son Standard, Greensboro. 

Publications : Will F. Noble, C.L.U., 
New England Mutual, Omaha. 

Resolutions: J. Stanley Edwards, 
Aetna, Denver. 

State and Regional Associations: 
Lynn S. Broaddus, Guardian 
Life, Chicago. 

\Vomen Underwriters : Elma Easley, 
California-Western States, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Special Committees 


Agents’ Compensation: Alfred C-. 
Duckett, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual, Los Angeles. 


Functions and Activities: Carlton 
\. Cox, Metropolitan Life, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

Integration of Life Underwriters 
into NA.L.U.; Wayman L. Dean, 
Life and Casualty, Jacksonville, 
charman; C. C. Hunnicutt, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Knox- 
ville, vice-chairman. 

Life Insurance Information: Steacy 

*. Webster, Provident Mutual, 
Pittsburgh. 

National War Savings: Eber M. 
Spence, Provident Mutual, In- 
dianapolis. 

Veterans’ Affairs: John D. Marsh, 
Lincoln National, Washington, 
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GROUP SUPERVISORS WANTED 


A substantial Southeastern life in- 
surance company is desirous of ob- 
taining two Group Supervisors, one 
for field work and one for home office 
detail; remuneration in neighborhood 
of $5,000 based on salary and bonus 
on production; company prefers man 
between 30 and 40 years of age. 
lf interested, write Box L-927, Best's 
Life Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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PENSION PLANS 
“Period of Soundest Growth Ahead" 


HE period ahead will be the 

period of the soundest growt 
in Employee Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans. 


“As to the new plans to be estab. 
lished, they will be spurred by the 
prosperous years that we believe are 
ahead in our country—so there wil] 
still be adequate profits and divi- 
dends for stockholders even though 
the cost of the employee pension 
plans will come out of perhaps 40% 
or 50% corporate tax bracket dol- 
lars instead of the 80% excess 
profits tax bracket dollars. 


“Labor relations will cause many 
employers to establish these plans. 


“With the approximately 8,000 
plans that now exist in this coun- 
try, the base is so broad that en- 
ployers will find such plans neces- 
sary in attracting and holding de- 
sirable employees against competing 
employers who have such plans.” 


These were: the opinions ex- 
pressed by Meyer M. Goldstein, 
C.L.U., Director of the Pension 
Planning Company in New York 
City and General Agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in that City at the meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Leaders’ 
Round Table of Connecticut held on 
Wednesday, September 26th at the 
Hartford Club, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


“Also,” Mr. Goldstein continued 
“‘the next few years will see a whole- 
sale amendment of a high percentage 
of existing plans that were estab- 
lished in the artificial atmosphere 
of excess profits, excess profits taxes 
and wage freezing of the Wage and 
Salary Stabilization Act. 


“These plans will need amend- 
ments because they will be found 
faulty in the light of experience— 
especially from the standpoint of 
labor relations and stockholder re- 
lations. 


“As a result of more thorough 
analysis, the new plans that will be 
established and those plans which 
will be amended will be on a sounder 
and more permanent basis and 
better able to withstand the recur- 
ring cycles of business prosperity. 
depression and normalcy.” 
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THIS COLORFUL LANGUAGE 


things about color. It seems to 

be closely woven into the fabric 
of life, to be strangely mortal in its 
appeal and strangely expressive of 
human thoughts, moods and emo- 
tions. For the hues of the spectrum 
bespeak a language which all of us 
understand. To search out the be- 
ginnings of some of these pat 
phrases used in everyday conversa- 
tion we have gone to the big diction- 
aries and word books to track them 
down. 


Tings are a lot of peculiar 


Red 


At once red is the passionate and 
ardent hue of the spectrum, marking 
the saint and the prostitute, patriot- 
ism and anarchy, love and hatred, 
compassion and war. For all great 
emotions, great extremes, heroic or 
vile, seem akin to red. Here is the 
symbol of courage, bloodshed, 
cruelty, martyrdom, justice, health, 
danger—fervid all. 

Man must paint the town red, for 
no other hue could possibly do for 
a wild and ribald time. The phrase 
is of American origin (1890). He 
pours liquor down the red lane of 
his throat. He sees red and like the 
bull is infuriated and waves the red 
flannel of his tongue in loud vitu- 
perations. 

A man’s newspaper is filled with 
red-hot news. When he is broke he 
is in the red (the bookkeeper started 
the practice). Since 1840 his life 
has been plagued by red tape. Since 
1892 he has seen politicians drag 
ted herrings across the line and has 
heard them shout about reds and 
radicals in order to dodge their own 
corruption. He speaks of pink tea 
parties, red letter days, red caps and 
ted heads. The bum hasn’t a red 
cent to his name. 

Yet dejected and glum he gazes 
through rose-colored glasses for a 
blissful if untrue glimpse of life. 


Yellow 
Yellow he despises. Not once does 
he use it with any joy or munificence 


in his heart. Not knowing that yel- 
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low once marked the heathen, he 
refers to any scoundred as a yellow 
dog and to any coward as having a 
yellow streak. His yellow journalism 
sprang up in 1895 when a New York 
paper ran a picture of a child—the 
yellow kid—in a yellow dress as an 
experiment in printing. In 1898 a 
newspaper head cried, “THE YEL- 
LOW PRESS IS FOR WAR 
WITH SPAIN AT ALL COSTS.” 
Since then yellow has been the token 
of sensational journalism. 


Green 


Green is made the demon of 
jealousy. Greenbacks are paper cur- 
rency. The greener is an inexperi- 
enced worker, the greenhorn a dolt 
fresh from the country. The color 
lacks importunate, holy, or profane 
qualities and thus does not compare 
with the rest of the spectrum as a 
source of slang. 

Blue, however, is indispensable. 
No literary genius has yet lived who 
could surpass the simple statement, 
“T feel blue!” What is its deriva- 
tion? The allusion to blue as synony- 
mous with dejection and despair is 
almost as old as the English language 
itself. Back in 1550 a poet wrote, 
“Then answerit Meg full blew.” In 
1660, “It made the sunne looke 
blue.” In 1682, “But when he cam 
to’t, the poor Lad look’t Blew.” 


More Blue 


Later, to have the blue devils was 
to be insane. This was shortened to 
blues as a token of mental depres- 
sion. The idea has struck the fancy 
of man. Blue looks moribund and 
glum. Blue music is mournful. 

Then from the blues came blue 
ruin for gin (1820), blue gloom for 
the reformer, blue laws (said to 
have been bound in blue covers), 
blue funk for hysteria and panic, 
blue Monday for the first day to 
school. To yell blue murder was 
popular in 1874, and to curse the 
air blue (1870) still survives. 

The blue apron was a tradesman. 
True blue referred to the integrity 
of the sky. A bolt from the blue 


expressed the suddenness of light- 
ning. Once in a blue moon was 
apparently the invention of a Miss 
Braddon who in 1869 wrote, “A 
fruit party once in a blue moon.” 
In the blue meant to be astray 
mentally. 

The blue-blood was one who 
claimed eminent ancestry and whose 
blood, in consequence, was not vul- 
gar and red like the blood of the 
mob. The blue stocking was a per- 
son well cultivated in intellect but 
without much compassion for his 
neighbors. The compound dates 
back to 1790 in England when a. 
number of dilettantes organized to 
discuss literature rather than play 
cards. A few or all of them wore 
blue stockings. 


Purple 


Purple expresses rage, regality, 
or priggishness. The Mauve Decade 
tells of an era when people were 
neither red nor blue but a combina- 
tion of both—purple. A purple time 
(1894) expressed the Englishman’s 
conception of a happy affair. The 
garden violet was an onion. 

In 1832 Dickens wrote in “Pick- 
wick Papers,” “He’ll come out done 


»so exceeding’ brown that his friends 


93 


won't know him.” To do a person 
brown thus became the verbal token 
of a genteel swindle. Brown talk 
meant very proper conversation in 


1700. 
Black 


Black has many of the connota- 
tions of blue—a black look, black 
despair, black conscience. And like 
blue it speaks for itself. The word 
blackguard dates back to 1730 when 
the shade was worn by servants, 
camp follows, and runagates in gen- 
eral. The black sheep was the dis- 
grace of his family. To black-ball 
a man was to put him out of favor 
through slander. Blackmail was 
blackmail—how else to describe it? 
Blacklist was used by Milton in 


1692. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Colorful Language—Continued 


Black art was burglary in the 
eighteenth century and a mortician’s 
work in the nineteenth. A Black 
Maria was a patrol wagon, then a 
coffin. A black box was a lawyer, 
a black coat a clergyman, a blackleg 
a scab laborer. 

In the seventeenth century men 
blushed like black dogs. And when 
they find themselves “out in the 
cold” in the twentieth century they 
are in the black books. 


White 


White is associated with the 
Aryan race, and its members, vain as 
they are, naturally assume that no 
other hue is quite as honorable. To 
say that a man is white all the way 
through—or just white—is an 
Americanism dating back to 1877. 
Then the white man referred to his 
noble humanity as against the in- 
humanity of the Indian and Negro, 
the red man and the black man. The 
white man’s burden—his work—is 
also an Americanism. The white- 
haired boy, however, is Irish, and 


the pride of his family. To show 
the white feather or to wave the 
white flag is to surrender or “back 
out” of a mess. White being a sym- 
bol of peace is supposed to soiten 
the heart of the conquering ag- 
gressor and make him merciful. 
Color has fed the language of 
man with a rich and tasty diet. If 
his jargon lacks graciousness, it is 
certainly terse—and very handy in 


his humble effort to express himself. 
General Printing Ink Corp. 


LIFE AGENCY CASHIERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Detroit-Windsor Group Leads 


Y VIRTUE of having accumu- 

lated the highest number of points 
for various activities in competition 
with 27 other associations through- 
out the country, who are also mem- 
bers of the National Association, 
the Detroit-Windsor Life Agency 
Cashiers Association won the Na- 
tional Headquarters. The Detroit 
group was formed in March, 1943 
with 19 charter members and now 
has 47. The four-fold purpose of 





the group is SERVICE, FELLOW. 
SHIP, COOPERATION and ED. 
UCATION. 

The new officers for the local As. 
sociation are: President, C. Victor 
Wilson, Mutual Life; Vice Presi- 
dent, Frank L. Lakin, Lincoln Na- 
tional; Secretary, H. Lenetta Kliese. 
Connecticut Mutual and Treasurer, 
Kay E. Jackson, General American. 
The officers and directors elected to 
serve as national officers of the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of the 
United States and Canada are: 
President, V. McCoy, State Mutual; 
Ist Vice President, Richard M. La- 
vell, Manufacturers Life; 2nd Vice 
President, Paul E. Clark, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent, Edna Paddington, Manufac- 
turers Life (Windsor) ; Secretary, 
Jean Norton, Northwestern Na- 
tional; Assistant Secretary, Kay E. 
Jackson, General American and 
Treasurer, William G. Fleming, 
Phoenix Mutual. 

The directors are: Gertrude A. 
Deigert, John Hancock; Joseph G. 
Stutzke, Reliance Life; Robert A. 
Fay, Aetna Life and Muriel F. Bell, 
North American (Windsor). 
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Whole Life (Paid-Up at 85) 
Minimum $2,500—Maximum $100,000 
Age Limit 5 to 60 
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Annual Cost Per $1,000 

Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Per $1,000 (Not Guaranteed) 

id 13.35 4.53 

it 13.27 3.98 

i 13.29 3.63 

ie 13.40 3.43 

v 13.56 3.32 

cs 13.75 3.25 

- 15.02 3.10 

— 18.56 2.81 

es 24.30 3.21 

sa 34.25 6.59 





FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 





“ts Faithful as Old Faithful” 
ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


20 Year Annual Net 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 











SAME RATES—SAME DIVIDENDS AND 
SAME LOW NET COST SINCE 1937 
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’ AKING what he called 
“rather a radical proposal,” 
Mr. Alexander E. Patterson, 
executive vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, recently put 
forward the suggestion that an in- 
ternational association of some kind 
should be formed at which delegates 
representing life insurance from all 
wer the world might meet once a 
year to exchange ideas. 


One's first reaction to this may 
well be that in the strenuous days 
which lie ahead insurance execu- 
tives may not find it easy to spare 
the time to make the journeys nec- 
essary to attend such gatherings. 
Looking back at the International 
Congresses of Actuaries we see 
them as events occasioning much 
expenditure of time and energy. 
The world, however, is on the 
threshold of a revolution in trans- 
portation, and in the very near fu- 
ture the time taken to cross the 
Atlantic, which for most of us be- 
iore the war was nearer six days 
than four, will be cut down to a 
few hours. 

There will remain, however, the 
question of expense and also the 
material consideration whether such 
frequent meetings of life insurance 
executives would be adequately pro- 
ductive. International meetings are 
necessarily slow and cumbersome. 
The majority of the delegates, from 
this country almost certainly, and 
from others in all probability, can 
have little direct contact with dele- 
gates from many other countries 
owing to the language difficulty, and 
yet discussions tend to be tedious 
and ineffectual owing to the neces- 
sity of much translation, and the 
stern limits of time which must be 
imposed on the various speakers. 
As occasional functions such meet- 
ings are no doubt helpful, but as 
annual events they would, we im- 
azine, tend to become unwelcome, 
and attendances would be difficult to 
maintain. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION SUGGESTED 


Nevertheless there is much to be 
said for an occasional international 
meeting of life insurance executives 
devoted to consideration of non-ac- 
tuarial subjects; for the past few 
years the non-actuarial aspects of 
the business have tended to become 
even more important than the ac- 
tuarial. Time was when variations 
in financial experience could be re- 
lied on to average themselves out 
over a reasonable period of years; 
but those days seem now to be no 
more. In our own country, and in 
most others, life insurance seems to 
be entering on a phase of its history 





EDITORS' NOTE 
In May 1945 we published an ar- 


ticle "International Life Insurance," 
by Alexander E. Patterson, Executive 
Vice President Mutual Life, N. Y. 
This article brought forth a response 
in "The Review" of London. The 
response is printed herewith and with 
it Mr. Patterson's acknowledgement. 





when it will make unusual demands 
upon the wisdom and foresight of 
those responsible for its direction, 
and on the principle that two heads 
are better than one, international dis- 
cussion between executives is of 
erowing importance, the more so be- 
cause the affairs of nations are now 
so closely interlocked that it is no 
longer wise, even if it is possible, 
to consider many things upon a na- 
tional basis. 

But as a prelude to such meetings 
one would expect to see a growing 
interest in life insurance overseas, 
as instanced by increasing use of 
such means of contact as are already 
available, of which insurance publi- 
cations are the most obvious. We do 
not know that it can be said with 
truth that there is much indication 
of this as yet on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


In so far as Mr. Patterson had 
Britain in mind when he spoke of 
the need .of a wider knowledge of 
the American agency system he was 
misunderstanding the situation over 
here. Unless we are very much mis- 
taken it is quite wrong to assume 
that little is known in Britain of the 
American agency system. For nearly 
a quarter of a century “The Re- 
view” has been directing attention 
to American agency affairs, and. 
most life insurance executives this 
side of the Atlantic have at least a 
very fair idea of what the American 
agency system is, and what is quite 
as important, how it works. But by 
and large they seem not to like it: 
Per contra, if we are not mistaken, 
many American executives are in- 
clined to assume too readily that the 
British system is no system at all. 
The truth is there are defects in 
both, but either because it is more 
efficient, or for some other reason, 
the American system has certainly 


- been more successful than the Brit- 


ish, though the superiority of its 
achievement is not quite so crushing 
as is suggested by the overworked 
question, asked once again by Mr. 
Patterson on this occasion, ““Why is 
it that the United States, with only 
6% of the world’s population, owns 
64% of all the life insurance?” 
even those of us who cannot claim 
to be expert in the handling of 
statistics have begun to have mis- 
givings about the mathematics of 
this argument! 


A. E. Patterson's Reply 


September 12, 1945 
Mr. A. C. Winch, Editor 


Review, London 
Dear Mr. Winch: 


Through the courtesy of the Al- 
fred M. Best Company, I have had 
an opportunity to read your article 


(Continued on the next page) 
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International Life—Continued 


in the July 20th issue of “The Re- 
view” relating to my comments on 
the possibility of organizing an In- 
ternational Association of Life In- 
surance. 

With the world now at peace, 
such an association seems more ac- 
ceptable and necessary than at the 
time I made the suggestion last 
March, even before the German 
capitulation. You are quite right 
there would be many difficulties of 
transportation, expense, language, 
programs, et cetera. In spite of 
these, which are not insurmountable 
obstacles, should we not aim to bring 
the finest minds in life insurance to- 
gether occasionally for the benefit 
of all peoples? 

The British Commonwealth of 
Nations has contributed great lead- 
ers to the institution of life insur- 
ance. It may be that we are some- 
what selfish in our desire to share 
ideas with these men. I am confident 
we could learn much. Likewise, I 
believe that the life insurance lead- 
ers of Sweden, France, Holland, 
Belgium and the South American 
countries would add much to our 


store of knowledge and methods. 
Most other great businesses of the 
world in finance, commerce and in- 
dustry have international associa- 
tions. Even in life insurance, we 
had the International Congress of 
Actuaries which you mentioned. 
Why should we not have an associa- 
tion for international exchange of 
ideas on all phases of life insurance 
operation ? 

In my remarks I particularly 
stressed what we in America could 
learn from those in other countries. 
That there are many defects in the 
so called ““American Agency Sys- 
tem,’ we are the first to admit but, 
as you said, it has achieved results. 
I am sure a wider knowledge on 
our part of practices in other coun- 
tries would help us to improve it, 
and there are many other subjects of 
importance to discuss in addition to 
the Agency System. For example, 
post-war underwriting, including the 
difficulties of aviation; recent medi- 
cal research; improved methods of 
accounting practices; the falling in- 
terest rate and its implications in 
our investment portfolios ; the search 
for the right types of investment 
for our funds; the social questions 
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of low cost housing projects an 
others of equal importance. 

The insurance press of the Unite 
States was very receptive to th 
idea. I had hoped that the press 9 
your side of the Atlantic might als 
feel it had merit. It seems to me 
that largely through the medium of 
the press an idea of this kind cap 
be brought into being. Again, may 
I emphasize that my suggestions 
were made only for the purpose of 
getting the best ideas of world lead 
ers on the multiplicity of problem 
facing the executives of life insur 
ance in their effort to serve bette 
the citizens of their individual coun 
tries. 

May I be so bold as to hope tha 
you and the executives of the Brit- 
ish companies may give this some 
further thought? If the English 
speaking nations will cooperate in 
this enterprise, as in most others, an 
idea can develop into a reality. 

Please understand I am express- 
ing only my own personal opinions! 

With kindest personal regards and 
the hope that some time in the not 
too distant future we may have an 
opportunity to discuss this interest- 
ing idea personally, believe me. 
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ATLAS... 


» « « according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
—_ — Our — 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our % rane wants Fg 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 








JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


pany 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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AVAILABLE 
For Immediate Occupancy | 


NEW YORK INSURANCE | 
DISTRICT | 


Up to 25,000 Square Feet of Attractive 
Office Space 
(Including Ground Floor Space) 


Modern Office Building—Unusually Light 
Attractive—All Conveniences 


Inquiries from Insurance Companies 
Welcomed. 


BEST BUILDING COMPANY 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


HE Committee on Agency Man- 

agement of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau has just 
completed its first year under the 
Chairmanship of W. P. Worthing- 
ton of the Home Life and the Vice 
Chairmanship of W. M. Ander- 
son of the North American of 
Toronto. 

It was the desire of the Research 
Bureau and Chairman Worthington 
in the formation of the Committee 
that it represent as nearly as possi- 
ble the entire business of life insur- 
ance, both in the United States and 
Canada. As the following personnel 
of the Committee indicates, this has 
been carried out as nearly as the 
size of the Committee and travel 
conditions would permit. Both the 
field and the Home Office have been 
represented by both Canadian and 
American members of the Commit- 
tee. It was: international in char- 
acter and represented the viewpoints 
of the field, Agency and Actuarial 
Departments of the Home Office. 
The representation was _ further 
diversified from the standpoint of 
size and type of company—both 
large and small companies, man- 
agerial and general agency, being 
members of the Committee. 


Personnel 


The fieldmen of the United States 
were represented by J. E. Ruther- 
ford, Executive Vice President of 
the National Association and the 
Canadian field by A. Gordon Nairn, 
Field Supervisor of the Canadian 
Association. 

The agency viewpoint in the 
Home Office has been represented 
by: 

William P. Worthington, Vice 
President and Supt. of Agencies, 
Home Life. 

Dudley Dowell, Vice President, 
New York Life. 

Chester O. Fischer, Vice Presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual. 

F. Hobert Haviland, Vice Presi- 
dent, Connecticut General. 

William Eugene Hays, Director 
of Agencies, New England Mutual. 

W. R. Jenkins, Vice President, 
Northwestern National. 
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W. C. Laird, C.L.U., Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, London Life. 

In addition to these agency of- 
ficers, company management has 
been represented by: 

W. M. Anderson, General Man- 
ager, North American. 

Richard C. Guest, Vice President 
and Actuary, State Mutual. 

W. C. Schuppel, President, Ore- 
gon Mutual. 

E. B. Stevenson, Executive Vice 
President, National Life and Acci- 
dent. 

The Research Bureau was repre- 
sented by John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., Lewis W. S. Chapman, and 
Laurence S. Morrison. 

“Guest consultants’ have con- 
tributed much, and among these 
have been: 

W. H. Andrews, Past President 
N.A.L.U., Manager, Jefferson 
Standard. 

Osborne Bethea, General Agent, 
Penn Mutual. 

Clancy D. Connell, President, 
N.A.L.U., General Agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual, N.Y.C. 

Holgar J. Johnson, President, 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


Work During Year 


The Committee has met six times 
during the year and each meeting 
has lasted either 2 or 3 days. So ac- 
tive has been the discussion of the 
many subjects covered that sessions 
have often occurred three times dur- 
ing a day—-morning, afternoon, and 
evening. The varying backgrounds 
and viewpoints of both the members 
and the “guest consultants” have 
produced many differing opinions, 
and the resulting discussions have 
created unique considerations of the 
subjects covered. Such a forum has 
never previously existed in the life 
insurance business, and its value is 
already proven. 

The Committee organized three 
subcommittees: Training, Selection, 
and Compensation. 

The Training Committee was in- 
strumental in bringing about the 
August conference in which the ap- 
plication of T.W.I. to Agency Man- 
agement problems was discussed. 


One of the uses of an over-all 
institutional committee such as the 
Management Committee is to secure 
authoritative information on mat- 
ters of current interest and distrib- 
ute it-to both Home Offices and the 
field. Such an opportunity occurred 
in connection with the famed “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” There was much 
misinformation and doubtful inter- 
pretation of the law, but the Sub- 
committee on Selection of Agents 
issued in the summer a valuable 
memorandum covering the impor- 
tant sections of both P.B. 16 and 
P.B. 346. This has been widely used 
and-applied in many individual cases. 

The Subcommittee on Compensa- 
tion has recently studied the very 
interesting report on Compensation 
prepared by the Committee of the 
N.A.L.U. In addition, it analyzed 
several of the significant new con- 
tracts issued by various companies. 


Postwar Recruiting 


The most valuable single result of 
the Committee’s deliberations was 
the report on Postwar Recruiting 
issued in July. This considered the 
problem from the institutional point 
of view and stressed the great need 
for even greater care than previ- 
ously used in the selection of new 
men. It was an example of the lead- 
ership which can be given to an en- 
tire business by a group of repre- 
sentative men such as those on the 
Management Committee. This re- 
port has received wide acclaim from 
Presidents, Agency Officers, field- 
men and Insurance Commissioners. 


New Officers 


At the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee’s first year of operation, Chair- 
man Worthington and Vice Chair- 
man Anderson retired and were 
succeeded by Vice President W. R. 
Jenkins of the Northwestern Na- 
tional as Chairman and Vice Presi- 
dent Dudley Dowell of the New 
York Life as Vice Chairman. 

The next meeting of the Commit- 
tee will occur in Chicago immedi- 
ately following the Annual Meeting 
of the Research Bureau this month. 
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Insurer cannot Rely upon Falsity of 
Answers in Application Where Agent 
had Notice of the Facts. 


N JUNE 1943, C. T. Rice, an 

agent of DeSoto Life Insurance 
Company, called at the sheriff’s of- 
fice in Jonesboro, Ark., where R. H. 
Johnson was employed as a deputy, 
and inquired for him. The agent was 
informed by Sheriff Leon Brown 
that Johnson had suffered an attack 
of arthritis and was at Hot Springs 
taking the baths. 

Later the agent contacted John- 
son at the sheriff’s office. They 
talked at length about his illness, as 
well as about previous attacks in the 
fall of 1942 and 1943. The agent 
then filled out an application for a 
sick and accident policy, which 
Johnson signed without reading it 
and paid the agent the first pre- 
mium. The agent then assured the 
applicant that if he got sick with 
arthritis or anything else he would 
be paid $200.00 per month, as pro- 
vided in the policy. The policy was 
delivered a few days later. A copy 
of the application was not attached 
to the policy. The case was with- 
drawn from the jury by agreement 
of the parties and the court rendered 
judgment for the policyholder. The 
insurance company contended that 
the applicant had expressly s‘ated 
and warranted in his application 
that he had never had or been at- 
flicted with bodily infirmity, includ- 
ing arthritis, for which he sought 
recovery, and that the policy was 
issued in reliance upon his statement. 

The insurance company admitted 
that the majority rule is as stated in 
29 Amer. Jur. Sec. 846, page 643— 
that the insurance company is 
estopped to assert the falsity of the 
answers, or as has been said in some 
cases, the mistake is deemed to be 
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By ©. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Texas. 


waived by the insurer when the 
agent knows the facts to be con- 
trary to the statement set out in the 
application ; that the insurance com- 
pany, to protect itself, needs only to 
select competent and trustworthy 
agents. See also 32 C.J. 1333, 1334. 

The appellant insurance company 
was organized under Act 139 of 
Pope’s Digest, Sec. 7837, et seq. and 
contended that under Section 14 of 
said Act, the statement of the ap- 
plicant is a warranty and that under 
Section 10 of that Act general in- 
surance laws are not binding upon 
companies organized under that Act. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
held that the false statements were 
those of the agent and cannot be 
charged to the applicant under the 
provision of Section 14, Act 139. 
They further held that the provision 
of that section of the statute is not 
applicable to this case and that the 
insurance company is now estopped 
to insist upon such false statements 
in order to avoid liability under the 
policy. The court also held that the 











provisions of the Arkansas Statutes 
relating to attorney’s fees and penal- 
ties are applicable and the judgment 
of the Circuit Court for the full 
amount of the claim, plus penalty 
and attorney’s fees, was affirmed. 
DE SOTO LIFE INS. CO. vy. 
JOHNSON, 187 S.W. (2d) 883. 


A State may Levy a Higher Tax on 
Foreign Insurance Companies than 
.upon Similar Domestic Companies. 


HE Lincoln National Life Insur- 

ance Company, an Indiana corpo- 
ration, qualified itself to do business 
in Oklahoma in 1919 and has con- 
tinued to do business there every 
year since then. Section 2, Article 
19 of the Oklahoma Constitution, 
requires all foreign life insurance 
companies to pay per annum an en- 
trance fee of $200.00. 

When a foreign insurance com- 
pany desires, for the first time, to 
do business in Oklahoma, it must 
apply for a license to expire on the 
last day of February next after the 
issue of the license and on or be- 
fore such date it must pay the gross 
premium tax on all premiums, less 
proper deductions, received by it in 
Oklahoma from the date of its li- 
cense to and including December 
3lst of that year. When a foreign 
insurance company, which holds a 
license to do business in Oklahoma 
for a particular year, desires to do 
business there during the ensuing 
year, it must make application for a 
license on or before the last day of 
February of the current license year, 
pay the gross premium tax on pre- 
miums received in Oklahoma during 
the preceding calendar year, and on 
or before the last day of February 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Legal Spotiight—Continued 


of the ensuing license year pay the 
gross premium tax on premiums re. 
ceived by it in Oklahoma during the 
preceding calendar year. This has 
been the uniform administrative 
practice of the Insurance Commis. 
sioner since 1909. 

In 1941 Oklahoma enacted a law, 
effective April 25, which increased 
the 2 per cent gross premium tax to 
4 per cent. Like the 2 per cent tax, 
this new tax applied only to foreign 
insurance companies, not to domestic 
insurance companies. This case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the claim that 
the exaction of this tax from foreign 
insurance companies, while domestic 
companies were exempt, violated the 
equal protection clause of the Four- 


‘ teenth Amendment. 


On June 11, 1945 the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in 
favor of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Oklahoma that 
a state may impose on a foreign cor- 
poration for the privilege of. doing 
business within its borders more 
onerous conditions than it imposes 
on domestic companies. Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, 8 Wall (US) 168, 19 L.Ed. 
357; Ducat v. Chicago, 10 Wall 
(US) 419, 19 L.Ed. 972; Fire Asso. 
of Phila. v. New York, 119 US 110, 
30 L.Ed. 342, 7 S. Ct. 108. 

The court quoted with approval 
from the decision in Fire Asso. of 
Phila. v. New York, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

“The State, having the power to 
exclude entirely, has the power to 
change the conditions of admission 
at any time, for the future, and to 
impose as a condition the payment 
of a new tax, or a further tax, as 
a license fee. If it imposes such 
license fee as a prerequisite for the 
future, the foreign corporation, un- 
til it pays such license fee, is not 
admitted within the State or within 
its jurisdiction. It is outside, at the 
threshold, seeking admission, with 
consent not yet given.”’ 

The court held that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Constitution of 
the United States does not require 
the tax or rate of tax exacted from 
a foreign corporation as a condition 
of entry to be the same as that im- 


posed on domestic corporations. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¥. 
READ, 89 U.S. S.Ct. L.Ed. 1250. 
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lilt Annual Business Session 
(onterence of the Life Ofhce 
Management Association was 


held in the Staff Office of the As- 
sociation in New York City on 
September 13th. The meeting of the 
Board of Directors was held on the 
day previous to this Session and 
following the Business Session Con- 
ference, a meeting of the new Board 
was held to formulate postwar poli- 
cies for the Association. 

The Annual election of Officers 
took place at the Business Session. 
Mr. Raymond A. Taylor, Assistant 
Comptroller of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the slate of Officers and Di1- 
rectors who were’ unanimously 
elected for the Association year 
194546. They are as follows: 

President — Robert M. Green, 
Vice President, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
N. J.; Vice President—Horace W. 
Foskett, Financial Vice President, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Directors—J. E. 
Acuff, Executive Vice President, 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn.; Gilbert C. 
Clark, Associate Actuary, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Dwight N. Clark, Secretary- 
Comptroller, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn.: Homer O. White, Associate 
Actuary, Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mr. Lloyd K. Crippen, by virtue 
of his status as immediate past 
President, will continue to serve on 
the Board. He is Vice President- 
Actuary, Acacia Mutual in Wash- 
ington and Harry H. Allen, Secre- 
tary, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J. by virtue 
of his appointment as Chairman of 
the Educational Committee, and 
M. Irwin Doxsee, Assistant Actu- 
ary, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., by virtue of his 
appointment as Chairman of the 
Examination Committee, will both 
serve as Board members. 


NOVEMBER 1}, 1945 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


At a meeting of the new.y eie ted 
executive committee consisting of 
the above-mentioned new President 
and Vice President, and D. N. 
Warters, Vice President and Ac.u- 
ary, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, James B. Slimmon, V.ce 
President and Secretary, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, and Lloyd is. 
Crippen, Vice President and Actiu- 
ary, Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. The 
present Staff officers were reap- 
pointed : 

Frank L. 
Secretary. 

L. R. Woodard, Associate Secre- 
tary. 

R. W. Lederer, Assistant Secre- 
tary (Service Leave). 

A new position was created—that 
of Educational Director: Mr. James 
H. Kohlerman was appointed to the 
office. 


Rowland, Executive 


Year's Work 


“The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented a detailed report on the ac- 
tivities of the Association and Staff 
Office during the past Association 
year. He stated 
“the changing demands upon our 
facilities during the past year re- 
flects a shifting focus of interest on 
the part of the administrative officers 
of our member companies. The sub- 
ject of War and Postwar Personnel 
Administration seems to be of ma- 
jor concern to most of our compa- 
nies. This includes wage administra- 
tion, pension plans, hours of work, 
veteran reemployment and planning 
for recoversion to peace-time opera- 
tions. Other subjects of major in- 
terest and which the Staff Office has 
been concerned with during the year 
are ‘Company organization struc- 
ture,’ ‘Operating Economies’ and 
‘relations with government agen- 
cies.’ A great variety of miscellane- 
ous subjects referred to the Staff 
Office were cited. 

“As the years go by there seems 
to be an increasing awareness of the 
advantages of cooperative research 





SESSION 


on administrative problems and the 
value of a ‘central clearing house’ 
facility to which questions can be 
referred. This year, as in previous 
years, there has been a continuing 
increase in inquiries received by the 
Staff Office, although the curtailed 


transportation facilities have 
duced the number of visitors. 

“During the year the facilities and 
personnel of the Staff Office have 
continued to be ‘drafted’ for special 
war services. The Executive Secre- 
tary, serving in the capacity of 
Chairman of a sub-committee of the 
Life Insurance Coordinating Com- 
mittee has spent considerable time 
in developing a supplement to our 
‘Manual of Procedure—Premium 
Allotments by Members of Armed 
Services and Others Authorized by 
Law,’ copies of which have been dis- 
tributed to our member companies. 
Consulting assistance has been ren- 
dered The Office of The Adjutant 
General, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Office of Dependency 
Benefits, and the Office of Special 
Settlement Accounts.” 
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Standing Committees 


A very considerable portion of the 
work of the Association is conducted 
by Standing Committees made up of 
officers of member companies. These 
Committees meet several times: a 
year, either in the Staff Office or 
in the office of some company repre- 
sented on the Committee. 

During the past year two new 
Standing Committees were created, 
“Tndustrial Insurance Office Meth- 
ods of which Mr. Horace T. Polk, 
Treasurer, National Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., is Chairman, and the Orien- 
tation Course Committee of which 
Mr. Harry J. Volk, Second Vice 
President of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J. is 
Chairman. The former has held two 
meetings (of two days’ duration) 
and has launched an ambitious pro- 
gram, copies of which have been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Office Management—Continued 


sent to all member companies writ- 
ing Industrial Insurance. ‘Two meet- 
ings of the newly formed Orienta- 
tion Course Committee have been 
held. In view of the public relations 
aspect of the work of this Commit- 
tee, the facilities of the Institute of 
Life Insurance will be utilized. 

The Office Planning and Equip- 
ment Committee of which Mr. 
Logan J. Massee, Planning Engineer 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Mass. is Chairman has been holding 
its regular monthly meetings during 
the year and several research studies 
will soon be released as Committee 
reports or in the form of contribu- 
tions to our 1945 Proceedings. 

The Clerical Salary Study Com- 
mittee Chairman, Leonard W. Fer- 
guson, Metropolitan Life, has under- 
taken the task of developing a series 
of practical and usable merit rating 
scales as a supplement to our 
L.O.M.A. Job evaluation plans. It 
is expected that this project will be 
completed in 1946. 

The Committee on Tests of which 
Miss Marion A. Bills, Asst. Secy., 


Life Tusunrance 
ts reconverted 





Aetna Life, is Chairman is in the 
process of correlating company ex- 
periences with past tests and they 
have undertaken the ambitious pro- 
gram of developing new employment 
and aptitude tests for use by compa- 
nies. 

It has been generally reccgnized 
that the standing committees o. tis 
Association have made major con- 
tributions to the work of this or- 
ganization. In addition to the value 
of the research conducted and re- 
ports issued, there are educatio-al 
opportunities afforded to partici- 
pants which is recognized by the 
companies as well as the appointees. 


L.O.M.A. Bulletin 


The eleventh year of the monthly 
Bulletin service finds a continuing 
interest and increasing circulation. 
Over 850 copies are now being dis- 
tributed. Supplements to several is- 
sues of the Bulletin were distributed, 
covering special studies and articles 
of pertinent interest to our readers 
in this field of activity of the Asso- 
ciation. From numerous comments 
received from our member compa- 
nies, it appears that the Bulletin 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 





service is filling a useful need and 
is being widely distributed among 
home and branch office personnel. 

The Staff Office has now rein. 
stated the Equipment Supplement 
to the Bulletin, which had been sus- 
pended at the outset of the war due 
to the limitations on the purchase of 
machinery and equipment for life 
office use. 


Forms Portfolios 


One of the unique services which 
the Association offers its member 
companies is access to a collection 
of portfolios of company forms and 
procedures dealing with a wide va- 
riety of standardized routines. Dur- 
ing the past year, two new portfolios 
were added to our list—a compila- 
tion of “Policy Issue Record Cards” 
and a collection of “Applications for 
Insurance.” At the present time we 
have in circulation, twenty-two port- 
folios available for loan to our mem- 
ber companies. Seventy-six compa- 
nies, as contrasted with thirty-two 
last year, have requested one or 
more of these portfolios during 
1944-45 and we have at present a 


long waiting list for some of them. 
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AT : 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


became associated with The Minnesota Mutual at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas on February 1, 1937. Five years later Boyd 
moved to Austin to assume charge of the Company’s 
General Agency. Since moving to Austin Boyd has pro- 
ressed rapidly. He is a member of the “M” Club, the 
anne highest ranking club; a member of the “App-A- 
Week” Club, at least one application a week for 347 weeks; 
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a member of the “Quota” Club, both examined and paid 
quotas fulfilled for year to date. In addition he has been 
on the Honor Roll for 29 consecutive months. Last year 
he led the entire company in paid volume, is second in 
paid volume for the year to date and his agency is fifth 
in paid volume for the year to date. 

Congratulations, Boyd, on a splendid job. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are convinced that this type of 
service is unusually valuable to our 
member companies and we hope to 
expand our library when adequate 
personnel becomes available. 


The officers of the newly ap- 
pointed Industrial Insurance Office 
Methods Committee will assist in 
developing an up-to-date series of 
portfolios of all forms used in con- 
ducting Industrial business. Several 
copies of these portfolios will be 
compiled in order to meet the an- 
ticipated demand. 


Membership Activities 


The Association is entering its 
twenty-second year with the largest 
membership in its history—165 life 
insurance companies are now affili- 
ated with the Association and there 
have been no resignations in recent 
years. At the meeting of the Board 
held on September 12th, applications 
for membership received from the 
following companies were approved : 


lowa Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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XUM 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Monumental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Previdencia do Sul Cia de. Se- 
guros de Vida, Porte Alegre, Brazil, 
S. A. 

La Latino Americana Cia de. Se- 
guros Sobre La Vida S. A., Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Hindusthan Cooperative Life In- 
surance Society, Ltd., Calcutta, In- 
dia. 


L.O.M.A. Institute 


In spite of the many adverse con- 
ditions which continue to affect em- 
ployee participation in our Institute 
program occasioned primarily by the 
war situation, we seem to have 
turned the corner and can this year 
report a slight increase in student 
and company participation. 642 ex- 
aminations were taken by students 
representing 76 companies and or- 
ganizations. 421 students sat for 642 
examinations as compared with 414 
and 633 respectively last year. Of 
the total number of students taking 
examinations this year, 201 were 
new enrollees. 





Our Educational Council of which 
Mr. Charles M. Taylor, Assistant 
Secretary of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is Chairman, working 
under the direction of the Board, 
has been active this year in formu- 
lating postwar plans for the Insti- 
tute. A special Sub-Committee of 
the Council was appointed to recom- 
mend syllabus revisions. A full re- 
port on the recommendations of the 
Council embodying postwar plans 
for the Institute has been prepared 
by President Crippen and will be 
presented to the Board and embodied 
in the 1945 Annual Conference Pro- 
ceedings. 


Major and Minor Exams 


It will be recalled that in 1945 
we offered our students the oppor- 
tunity of sitting for Office Manage- 
ment Major as well as Office Man- 
agement Minor. At its last meeting, 
the Board approved the recommen- 
dation of the Educational Council 


(Continued on the next page) 
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that in 1946 we also reinstate the 
Minor and Major examinations in 
Life Insurance Accounting for stu- 
dents working for their Fellowship 
award. 

The Association is again indebted 
to the Chairman of the Educational 
Council, Mr. Charles M. Taylor; 
the Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, Mr. Harry H. Allen; 
and the Chairman of the Examina- 
tion Committee, Mr. M. I. Doxsee, 
tor their earnest, time-consuming 
interest in guiding the work of the 
Institute during the past year. Again 
the Examination Committee as- 
sumed the burden of grading all 
Examination papers without whose 
assistance it would have been im- 
possible to conduct examinations 
this past Spring. We feel especial 
credit is due to Mr. Woodard of the 
Staff Office for assuming the Staff 
responsibilities for the Institute dur- 
ing the past year. This work was 
conducted in a most commendable 
way along with his other numerous 
duties.” 


OLD-FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 






Ideally located...superk service... 
finest cuisine... 22 floors of gracious 
living. Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penquin Room (2) Sky-Hy 
Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) 

The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop 
R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


CONTI! 





WE STILL HAVE THAT GRACIOUS 











HOME ACCIDENTS 


Bedroom Most Dongerous 


HE bedroom is the scene of more 


fatal accidental injuries among 


adults than is any other room or 
area in the home, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Their 
study of the Company’s mortality 
records for last year shows that 
among both men and women, about 
one fourth of all fatal injuries in 
and about the home occur in the 
bedroom. 

The statisticians also point out 
that, “contrary to a widespread im- 
pression, a relatively small propor- 
tion of the fatal injuries in the home 
are suffered in the bathroom—two 
per cent among men and four per 
cent among women.” 

Approximately one half of the 
bedroom fatalities resulted from 
asphyxiation by gas or by conflagra- 
tion, and not infrequently these 
causes had their origin in other parts 
of the house. Also contributing to 
the toll of fatalities in the bedroom 














Over One-Quarter Billion 


Insurance in Force 


are falls on floors, out of windows 
or simply out of bed. Of the men 
and women fatally injured in bed. 
rooms as the result of burns other 
than from general conflagration, one 
half in each sex had been smoking 
in bed. A number died from taking 
overdoses of sleeping drugs. 

The second largest number of 
fatal injuries to women, one fifth 
of the total, occurred in the kitchen, 
while among men_ such _ injuries 
caused ten per cent of the deaths. 

Stairs and steps naturally present 
a special risk of fatal falls and 
among men were responsible for 
one fifth of the deaths in and around 
the home, thus ranking second as a 
home hazard for men. Among 
women the number of fatal injuries 
received on stairs and steps was 
only slightly less than the number 
in the kitchen. 

The area around the house—the 
backyard, garden and driveway—is 
another danger spot, especially for 
men. In fact, a greater number of 
fatal accidents among men_ occur 
outdoors around the house than in 
any room except the bedroom. 








Q.N.L. 


Sweet are the Thoughts 
that Savor of Content 


(R. Greene) 


This organization teams well to- 
gether and has grown steadily 
pleasantly. 


The helping hand is ever for- 
ward to aid the promising, 
sincere agent to greater pro- 
duction and earnings. 





THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ELEVENTH AT BALTIMORE 
DIRECTION - SOUTHWEST HOTELS INCORPORATED ~ H.G. MANNING, FOUNDER 






CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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INSURANCE SURVEY 


()\W much insurance the average 
H \merican family will or ought 
io buy has never been discovered 
but the newly released continuing 
biennial study of New York Herald 
Tribune readers for 1944, the fourth 
of this series of studies, seems to 
indicate that this far above the aver- 
age income group is a long way 
from the saturation point. 
The survey of the Herald Tribune 
was init.a‘ed in 1938 and individual 
since have been conducted 
every two years. The purpose be- 
hind the study has been to obtain 
tre type of information about the 
Herald Tribune’s readers that will 
enable the advertiser to make the 
best possible use of that newspaper. 
In the current 1944 Study there is 
available in many instances a com- 
parison of the economic status and 
buying habits of the paper’s readers 
prior to the war with the current 
period. Here may be had informa- 
tion concerning the effect that the 
transition from peace to war has on 


Stu 11es 


incomes, size of families, occupation, 
purchasing preferences, etc. among 
an important segment of the Amer- 
ican people. From this factual in- 
formation ideas may also be ob- 
tained about the future plans of this 
cross section of the population. 


Occupation Breakdown 


Under occupations the study 
shows 69.2 per cent engaged in busi- 
ness management, 20.7 per cent are 
professional or government workers 
and 10.1 per cent are skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. Although 97 per 
cent of these families have incomes 
of $2,000 or more, with heavy em- 
phasis in the higher income brackets, 
there are 27.5 per cent of the fam- 
ilies who do not own ordinary life 
Insurance. 

That Herald Tribune readers are 
able to buy seems’ conclusively 
proven by the fact that 94.4 per cent 
have savings accounts with an aver- 
age per family of two and a half 


accounts. Also 66.5 per cent own 
securities and practically a hundred 
per cent buy war bonds and stamps. 
But in spite of the fact that 40.3 per 
cent own their own homes there are 
39.4 per cent of the Herald Tribune 
families without fire insurance pro- 
tection. Assuming that all home 
owners have fire insurance, this 
means that only about a third of 
the 59.7 per cent who are tenants 
have purchased fire protection to 
cover personal property. 

It is also interesting that the aver- 
age ordinary life insurance coverage 
of the 72.5 per cent of the families 
carrying this form of insurance is 
shown to be $11,760, far above the 
average for the nation. Annuity in- 
surance is carried by 18.2 per cent 
of the families, health or accident 
insurance or a combination is car- 
ried by 29.5 per cent, and automobile 
insurance by 36.1 per cent. The 
average annual premium for insur- 
ance of all. kinds carried by a Herald 
Tribune family is shown as $366.23. 
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from KITTYHAWK 
fo jet-propelled 
SHOOTING STAR! 


¥ New ideas, developed thru 
honest research and trial un- 
der actual conditions, have 
also played an important part 
in the progress made by The 
Capitol Life Insurance Co. 
during the forty years since its 
founding. 


Capitol Life’s success-generat- 
ing Q-V-S Compensation Plan 
is an example of the idea- 
engineering which makes this 
company a leader in its line. 


WRITE FOR FACTS today on 


Q-V-$ 


THE PLAN OF PROGRESS! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 





Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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Best’s Bulletin Service, 
sest Building, 

75 Fulton Street, 

New York 7, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

We note the article from your Oc- 
tober 8th issue of the Bulletin Serv- 
ice on “Music in the Offices.” 
Without having checked it, I believe 
we were the first ones to put music 
in our offices through a central com- 
bination of radio, records and micro- 
phone. Our system was installed 
some eight or nine years ago with 
the loud speakers concealed through- 
out the offices at such points that 
would equalize the volume. 

Our early morning programs are 
livelier, instrumental music with 
about 8 selections running from 20 
to 25 minutes. We have four pe- 
riods of music with variations until 
our theme song comes on at the 
closing hour. Due to the fact that 
all of the employees are not in posi- 
tion to see a clock, this closing hour 
number relieves the nervousness of 
leaving their desk to see if it is clos- 
ing time. 

We can switch the radio on when- 
ever we like through the same sys- 
tem, and have had occasions the past 
two or three years to let the employ- 
ees hear important speeches by the 
“top officials” of different countries. 
Any other programs of extreme gen- 
eral interest are also broadcast to 
them for a period of 10 or 15 min- 
utes. 

In the event we want to make a 
general statement to all of the em- 
ployees, we can turn on the micro- 
phone and again the same system 


OFFICE MUSIC 


informs the employees of anything 
that may be of importance that we 
see fit to give them. 

An interesting side-light was— 
one day a publisher who had many 
years ago been rated up for heart 
ailment came into the office pretty 
hostile because of the fact he had 
paid an extra premium, plus a regu- 
lar premium until he had gotten to 
the point where he had paid in an 
amount equal to the face of the 
policy. A discussion with him, bring- 
ing out the fact that he was fortu- 
nate in having been one out of the 
average and had lived, was to no 
avail. Without particularly noticing 
it myself, the music was playing 
softly “Londonderry Air.” This 
newspaper publisher suddenly heard 
it, stopped talking and listened for 
awhile and then said—‘‘Where is the 
music coming from?” It was very 
soft and seemed to be coming from 
everywhere. I explained the system 
to him and after the number was 
over I suggested we get back to his 
policy. His answer was that that 
was his favorite number and to just 
forget the insurance policy—he said, 
“TI understand.” 

We never have had a doubt as to 
the value of this all instrumental 
program to the employees, as well 
as to many visitors who have re- 
marked about it. I am glad to see 
it come into general use, and also 
that you mentioned it in the Bulletin. 

Very truly yours, 
D. Easley Waggoner, 
Vice-President. 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Texas 
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The premier position in life insurance is that of a General Agent 
who has developed his own producing unit. We have a contract 
that recognizes the individual’s ability and achievements in 
agency building, and very desirable territory for qualified men is 
available. 


sale (“SankhEAb Yt INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE sharply increased birth rate 

which small business is sure to 
enjoy in the next few years can 
contribute either to a new high 
standard of living or a repetition of 
the “boom and bust” that followed 
the first World War, W. R. Jenkins, 
vice president of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company 
of Minneapolis, declared in an ad- 
dress in Omaha last month inaugu- 
rating the Small Business Manage- 
ment Institute being launched by 
the University of Omaha. 

Mr. Jenkins’ talk keynoted dis- 
cussion of the problems of small 
business by a panel of experts be- 
fore an audience of veterans, busi- 
ness owners and managers, students 
of small business, educators, and the 
public. 

“Nearly one-third of new busi- 
ness enterprises fail in their first 
year, another 14 or 15 per cent in 
their second year, and very nearly 
70 per cent are usually gone by the 
end of five years,” the speaker said. 
“Here is a source of waste, so vast 
in its extent, so crippling to busi- 
ness, and so vital to our future wel- 
fare, I think it is about time we 
tackled it with a great deal of vigor 
for the sake of business efficiency 
alone—if not for the sake of elimi- 
nating the human waste and tragedy 
involved. In the postwar era just 
ahead we must make inroads against 
this overwhelming weakness in our 
small business picture.” 


Statistics 


Tracing the curve of business 
births and deaths, which he called 
the vital statistics of American en- 
terprise, from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the present day, Mr. Jenkins 
called on business men and educators 
to work together to dispel the ig- 
norance which has hampered the 
establishment of successful busi- 
nesses, in order that the high birth 
rate for small new business enter- 
prises which is in the offing can 
mean a powerful and far-reaching 
contribution to the future growth 
and expansion of the nation. 

At the: turn of the century, he 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


said, there were 1,174,000 independ- 
ent business enterprises in this coun- 
try. By the end of 1940 the number 
had increased to 2,156,000. To 
achieve this net gain of less than 
1,000,000, a total of 16,000,000—an 
average of 400,000 a year—new 
business enterprises were established 
during the 40-year period, reflecting 
the tragically high failure rate. 

Following the last war, the birth 
rate of new business enterprises 
jumped rapidly to an all-time high 
of 496,000 in 1925, but thereafter 
kept just ahead of the failure rate 
until 1929. In the latter year busi- 
ness births were 453,000 but deaths 
were 483,000, and by 1941 the num- 
ber of going concerns in existence 
had dropped back to the number we 
had in 1926. During the war years 
there has, of course, been a further 
substantial shrinkage. 


History Repeats 


After every war, Mr. Jenkins 
said, there has followed a strong re- 
surgence in the rate of business 
births—just as there follows a 
strong resurgence in the human 
birth rate. The backlog of savings 
that has accumulated during the war 
years, amounting to some 250 bil- 
lion dollars, together with the tre- 
mendous volume of unsatisfied con- 
sumer wants and the development 
of new products, new designs and 
new services, may well lead to estab- 
lishment of 500,000 new business 
enterprises a year for the next ten 
years. Assuming an average capi- 
tal investment of $5,000 per busi- 
ness, this would in ten years result 
in pouring 25 billion dollars into our 
economic foundation, a tremendous 
sum with a high potential for good 
or bad effect on the national econ- 
omy. 

“This development can mean a 
very powerful, permanent and far- 
reaching contribution to the future 
growth and expansion of the na- 
tion. Or it can mean—as it did 
after the last war—simply an added 
force creating a still shorter cycle 
than ever of boom and bust. 

“If it is the latter, then there will 


again be hundreds of thousands of 
courageous, enterprising young men 
and women—natural leaders in their 
communities—who will end the pe- 
riod in disillusionment, perhaps 
members of a new bonus march on 
Washington, and with faith de- 
stroyed in our enterprise system. 

“But if we can make this rebirth 
of enterprise into a solid foundation 
for future economic growth, then it 
may be we shall have saved the last, 
best hope of our economic free- 
doms.”’ 

Large business can help, he said, 
by following policies, especially in 
the greatly expanding field of dis- 
tribution, that will protect and nur- 
ture rather than exploit small dis- 
tributive enterprises. This means 
abandoning the fetish of volume for 
volume’s sake which leads to high 
turnover, high cost sales, and poor 
service to consumers and to substi- 
tute the policy that a sound, healthy, 
solvent and permanent distributive 
organization comes before volume 
for volume’s sake. 


Mr. Jenkins also recommended 
that business establish standards for 
a successful outlet in terms of 
amount of capital required, tests for 
aptitude and prior experience, and 
study of market potentials. He also 
urged constant research into the 
problems of distributive organiza- 
tions and training in the methods 
research uncovers. He recommended 
that manufacturers and producers 
stay away from ownership and con- 
trol of the distributive field, saying 
this destroys initiative. “I do not 
believe, and never will believe, that 
a handful of men, brainy as they 
may be, guiding the destinies of 
hundreds of outlets scattered all 
over the country, can ever produce 
the combined wisdom, the strength, 
the progress, or the ultimate safety 
for the manufacturer that can be 
afforded by a system of strong, sol- 
vent and independent distributors 
and dealers.” 


He urged business men to take a 
continuous interest in the other fel- 
low who is starting a small business, 
even if he is a competitor, and to 
encourage men to get experience and 
knowledge before they strike out for 
themselves. 

Mr. Jenkins urged that educa- 
tional movements such as the Insti- 


tute of Small Business Management 
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LutHeran Mutua 


Low cost life insurance based on the American Men 


Policies issued from birth to Age 65. 


Attractive agency contracts to Lutherans in 21 states. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WAVERLY, 


“Teach a respect and love for the 
enterprise system which has made 
America great. Teach them that the 


rewards which come from a success- 
ful business adventure are as much 
or more rewards of spirit than of 
the pocketbook. 
chance, 


The zest of a long 
the freedom to act always 








IOWA 








No Personal Insurance 
Program Is Complete 


Without 
DISABILITY COVERAGE 


Your policyholders are good pros- 
pects. Complete their personal 
insurance programs by pointing 
out to them the importance of 
adding benefits for time lost be- 
cause of sickness or accident. 
You'll find them keenly aware of 
their need for cash indemnity in 
case of temporary or permanent 


disability. Any of our offices 
{in all principal cities of the 
United States, Canada, Alaska 


and Hawaii) will show policies 
which pay from one day to a 
lifetime, issued by the largest 
exclusive health and accident com- 
pany in the world. 


Assets Over $38,000,000 
Surplus Over $12,000,000 
Income In 1944 Over $42,000,000 


Tune in! 
Coast-to-coast over 226 stations of Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Every Friday night. 





Home Office of Largest Exclusive Health & Accident 


Company in the World 





“FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY” 
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in the best course as their conscience 
sees the best course, the knowledge 
they have served others well, haye 
built their community, have aftorded 
employment and home and family 
life and security for others—these 
are the rewards that make worth. 
while the average venture into busi- 
ness for yourself.” 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


AUGUST 24, 1912, OF BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AT ALBANY, N. Y., FOR OC. 


TOBER 1, 1945. 

State of New York, County of New York, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to .aw, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of Best’s Insurance News, 
Life Edition, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, man; ageinent and cir- 
culation of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 41], 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, Y.; Editor- in-Chief, Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Edward J. Fitzsim- 
mons ; Business M anager, a Snyder, all of 
75 Fulton Street, New York, 

2. That the owner is aihred M. Best Com. 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y,; 
and that the owners of 1% or more of the 


stock are: F - 
J. C. Ammermuller, 79 John St., New York, 


N. Y.; Mi'dred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., 
Montclair. Me Jef Stannard L. and Gladys K. 
Baker, Lansing. Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 


Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York. N. E. Erickson, 
1710-333 No. Michigan p it Chicago, IIL: 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, la.: 
Albert M. Johnson, Goldfiel d, Nevada; Alice 
Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. & 
B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, 


N. J.; C. M. Kel ogg, 615 Tremont Ave., West- 
field, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 Tre: 
mont Ave., Westfield, . J.; John McElraevy, 
Jr., 75 Fu! ton St., New York, N. Y.; Raymond 
T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL; 
W. H. Smith Paper Corporation, Albany, 


N. Y.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton Road, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Estate of Geo. C. Stevens, 
New York, N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan W. 


Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whit 
ney, 139 Clifton St., Be!mont, Mass. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 


and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs ne xt above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se 
curities holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or _ security 
holder appear upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two pars agraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appeaf 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacitv other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has anv interest, di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated bv him. 

ARTHUR SYNDER, 
Business Meanacer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th 
day of September, 1945. 

ELIZABETH BRENNER, 

Notary Public, Kings Co. 
155-6-7; N. Y. Co. Clks. No. 517, 


495-6-7; Commission expires March 30, 1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
New Officers and Annual Meeting 
CLARK BUTTERFIELD, 


, National Casualty Company 
of Detroit, Michigan, was elected 
President of the International Claim 
Association at a joint meeting of 
the [Executive Committee and Chair- 
men of other Committees in Chicago 
on September 11, 1945. J. N. Cun- 
ningham, Crown Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Ontario was 
elected Vice-President. 

Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s 
Assurance Company and F. L. Tem- 
plenan, Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany were returned to office as Sec- 
retary and Treasurer respectively. 

Elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee were F. M. Walters, General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, 
W. N. Hutchison, New York Life 
Insurance Company, L. L. Phelps, 
Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company and Walter E. Trout, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chairman. 

The abbreviated meeting was de- 
signed under wartime travel restric- 
tions to take the place of the regular 
annual meeting of the Association 
and the election votes, therefore, 
were cast by proxy. F. M. Walters, 
General Accident Assurance Cor- 
poration, the retiring President of 
the Association, presided. 

Mr. Walters in reviewing the 
progress and accomplishments of 
the Association during the past year, 
called attention especially to the sim- 
plification of claim forms and prac- 
tices recommended by the Associa- 
tion, in keeping with its efforts to 
expedite payment of claims and to 
minimize the work of the attending 
physician in the completion of 
proofs. The Association, according 
to Mr. Walters, has carefully main- 
tained its close cooperation with the 
armed forces with the result that 
thousands of service connected 
claims have been satisfactorily and 
promptly handled. In _ conclusion, 
Mr. Walters expressed his belief 
that the International Claim Asso- 
ciation would continue to be a 
powerful factor for the good of the 
insurance business and the best in- 
terests of the public generally. 

In discussing the subject . of 
“Some Problems Confronting Claim 
Officials in the Post War Era,” 
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ARE BETTER 


Pacific Mutual’s new paid business for 1944 


shows a 59% increase. 


Sales are better for the Pacific Mutual under- 


writer, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 


initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 


General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 

selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for selling success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 


—Buy Life Insurance” 





Harold R. Gordon, Managing Dt1- 
rector, Life and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, emphasized the 
responsibility and opportunity of 
claim management in the creation of 
confidence, good faith and friend- 
ship in the insurance business dur- 
ing the postwar period. Mr. Gordon 
also stressed the value of the Inter- 
national Claim Association as an 
important factor in this work. 

Dr. William D. McNally of the 
Cook County (Illinois) Coroner's 
Chemical Laboratories, prepared an 


‘é 


interesting paper on “Barbiturates,” 
in which he discussed the character- 
istics, employment and effects of the 
various type of barbiturates in gen- 
eral use by the medical profession. 

A paper prepared by E. J. Bohne 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, outlined the legal aspects and 
various problems presented by a de- 
mand for an autopsy. 

The proceedings of the meeting, 
including the prepared papers, will 
be fully reported in the Year Book 
of the Association. 
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Stock Purchase—Continued 
personal life insurance makes it do 
double duty and solves his family 
protection problem. 


Disadvantages 


What are the disadvantages in- 
volved in Method No. 1? First, the 
premiums are paid out of money on 
which A and B have first had to pay 
a personal income tax. If the pre- 
miums had been paid by the corpo- 
ration the money would never have 
got into the hands of A and B and 


therefore would not have had to be 
reported by them as personal in- 
come. Under today’s severe personal 
income tax laws, this may mean that 
A and B will each have to collect 
approximately $6,000 additional in- 
come from the corporation in order 
to be able to pay a $3,000 premium. 

The second disadvantage is one 
that Abe Kollenberg expounded at 
length at a meeting of the National 
Associates in May 1944 and is based 
upon the decision rendered by the 
3oard of Tax Appeals in the case 
of Paul Lega!let vs. Commissioner. 
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Reconversion 


from a wartime economy calls for a re-examination 


of family finances to put them in tune with new 


times. This is the opportunity of the service-minded 


life underwriter. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite 
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Independence Hall 


Abe Kollenberg considers the matter 
so important that he has made it a 
point to call upon those business con- 
cerns where he installed Method 
No. 1 and has urged them to take 
out life insurance under the second 
method for stock purchase purposes, 
releasing the previous business life 
insurance to be used as personal in- 
surance. 

Necessarily in this discussion, we 
must limit the time we spend on this 
matter but in a few words, the situa- 
tion is this: Legallet and O'Neill 
were partners. Each took out $25,- 
OOO of insurance under Method No. 
1. When O’Neill died, the value of 
his share was determined to be $55,- 
936. Legallet paid over to O’Neill’s 
estate $30,936 which together with 
the life insurance of $25,000, liqui- 
dated O’Neill’s interest. Later in 
the same year, Legallet sold a por- 
tion of the assets acquired from 
O’Neill, giving rise to the question 
as to the proper base to be applied 
to the partnership interest so ac- 
quired for the purpose of income 
tax. Legallet contended that the 
base was $55,936. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau contended it was 
$30,936. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals sustained the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Therefore, Legallet had to 
pay a considerably higher income 
tax on the sale than he had expected 
to pay and as we can see from the 
above facts, if O’Neill’s interest had 
been entirely covered by life insur- 
ance, and if Legallet had subse- 
quently sold the business, the entire 
value of O’Neill’s original interest 
would have been subject to income 
tax as far as Legallet, the survivor, 
is concerned. 

The same factors would obtain in 
our hypothetical case of A and B, 
provided B should subsequently sell 
the stock which he acquired from A. 
However, let us note that if B does 
not intend to sell this stock, if in- 
stead he intends to hold it during his 
lifetime and pass it on to his children 
at his death, this disadvantage would 


not apply. 

Summing up Method No. 1, we 
may therefore say that it has two big 
advantages and two big disadvant- 
ages. Method No. 1 should appar- 
ently be used where itt is more 
important for the decedent to have 
the use of settlement options than tt 
is to save the survivor from a possi- 
ble high income tax in event of re- 
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sale, and it ts to be preferred to the 
plan whereby the corporation applies 
for the life insurance unless the per- 
sonal income tax problems of A and 
B are so acute that the payment of 
premiums on bustness msurance by 
themselves as individuals would be 
extremely expensive. . 


Method No. 2 


We now come to Method No. 2. 
Under this method, A applies for 
life insurance on B’s life, owns the 
policy and pays the premiums. B 
does similarly with regard to A. If 
A is the first to pass away, B col- 
lects the proceeds of his life insur- 
ance in cash and pays the money to 
A’s estate either directly or through 
the medium of a trustee. Of course, 
if the value of A’s stock is more or 
less than the amount of insurance 
proceeds, B pays more or less to A’s 
estate. B may also purchase his own 
policy from A’s estate and if he does 
not do so, A’s estate may surrender 
it for cash to the life insurance com- 
pany. 

The advantages of Method No. 2 
are also two in number. First, there 
is the same advantage which Method 
No. 1 possesses as compared with 
the plan of having the corporation 
purchase the life insurance. Sec- 
ondly, if this plan is used and if B 
subsequently sells A’s stock, the 
basic investment to be figured 
in computing the capital gain, 1f any, 
is the purchase price of A’s stock 
including the proceeds of the life in- 
surance policy on A’s life. In other 
words, B does not get into the in- 
come tax predicament which Mr. 
Legallet got into in the case referred 
to previously. 

There are also two disadvantages 
to Method No. 2. First, there is the 
same disadvantage which Method 
No. 1 possesses as compared with 
corporation-purchased life insur- 
ance, namely, that both A and B 
must purchase the policies out of in- 
come which has already been sub- 
jected to income tax. 

The second disadvantage is that 
under this method, A and B lose the 
opportunity to make the life insur- 
ance do double duty as business and 
personal insurance. Assuming that 
A is the decedent, his estate receives 
cash which eventually reaches his 
heirs and must be invested by them 
to produce an income. Under 
Method No. 1, on the other hand, 
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the trees. 


The Shenandoah Life is in step with changing 
times. Underwriters are offered a well-rounded line 
of policies to meet today’s conditions . . . liberal 
first year and renewal commissions, and fair con- 
tracts. Group life insurance is furnished to our 
underwriters at company expense. Cooperation at 
the Home Office is friendly ; field assistance is highly 


efficient. 
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a program of income would have al- 
ready been set up which would im- 
mediately begin to pay on a basis 
that could have been carefully 
worked out in advance by the in- 
sured for the benefit of his family. 

We may sum up the second 
method by saying that, as compared 
with Method No. 1, it should be used 
in situations where the use of settle- 
ment options is not required, espe- 
cially where the money would. go to 
the decedent’s estate in cash anyway, 
and where the possibility of a large 


We Can’t See the Woods for the Trees 


Millions of our young men and women have lived 
in foreign countries in recent years . . . have seen 
world problems from foreign viewpoints. The era 
of air travel and air commerce has come to their 
attention with considerable impact. The age of 
atomic energy dawned on the horizon with dramatic 
suddenness. We are living in a world of change; 
we are so close to it that we can’t see the woods for 


Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Mississippt. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Coancke 10, Vegeta. 
























capital gains tax to the survivor in 
case of a resale at some future time 
looms up as an important considera- 
tion. 


Method No. 3 
Finally there is Method No. 3. 


This method, frowned upon until re- 
cent years, has now been brought 
into prominence because of the in- 
come tax situation. Under this 
method, the corporation purchases 
the life insurance on the lives of A 
(Continued on the next page) 








Stock Purchase—Continued 


and b, pays the premiums, owns the 
policies and eventually collects the 
proceeds. When it collects the pro- 
ceeds, it purchases the stock of the 
decedent and retires it as treasury 
stock. (Caution should be exercised 
in drawing up the agreement to 
stipulate that the price at which the 
decedent's stock is purchased shall 
be on the basis of its value before 
the corporation collects the proceeds 
of the insurance on his life.) The 
survivor continues to own his shares 
of stock, which now are doubled in 
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“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 


who are now far from home want 


value because they will be the only 
outstanding issue. 

The great advantage to Method 
No. 3 is that through the instrumen- 
tality of the corporation, A and B 
may purchase the life insurance out 
of money that is free from personal 
income tax. This advantage alone is 
so compelling that a very large 
amount of business has been writ- 
ten under Method No. 3 in the last 
few years. 

There are two disadvantages to 
this method. Furst of all, creditors 
of the corporation have a right to in- 
sist that the proceeds be applied to 





and need. Please send me 25 
copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SO>» in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That is 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


QUITABLE LIFE UF IOWA 
Qounded 1667 







Des Moines 


the payment of the corporation's 
debts, unless these debts may be 
satisfied out of other assets ot the 
corporation. If the corporation were 
to be insolvent at the time one of 
the men dies, the entire proceeds 
might be swallowed up. Further- 
more, even if the corporation were 
not insolvent, in most jurisdictions 
it is forbidden to purchase its own 
stock except out of surplus. To the 
extent that capital might be im- 
paired, the proceeds must first of all 
be used to replenish the capital ac- 
count and only the balance, if any, 
thereafter remaining, would consti- 
tute surplus. Of course the corpora- 
tion might institute proceedings to 
decrease its capital and thus create 
the surplus out of which the stock 
could be purchased, but such pro- 
ceedings would be a matter of public 
record and might react unfavorably 
on the corporation’s credit. 

The other disadvantage is that if 
the corporation is the beneficiary, as 
it would be under this method, ob- 
viously the use of settlement options 
for the family of the decedent is for- 
feited. 


In summing up, the third method 
Should be used where the personal 
income taxes of the stockholders are 
so high as to make the tax considera- 
tion the compelling issue, especially 
if the corporation is strong finan- 
cially and engaged in a stable busi- 
ness where there is little hazard that 
it might at some time in the future 
become insolvent or have an impair- 
ment of capital. 


Prospecting 


In closing suppose we give a few 
thoughts to the subject of prospect- 
ing and procedure. There are two 
schools of thought with regard to 
prospecting for business insurance. 
One of them, ably represented. by 
Wally Watson and Abe Kollenberg, 
believes that business insurance 
situations should be prospected for 
just like personal situations and that 
the underwriter should present the 
subject of business insurance to 
strangers as well as to his own pol- 
icyholders. I have no quarrel with 
this idea if the underwriter finds that 
it works for him. 

Personally I incline to the other 
school of thought which believes that 
business insurance situations should 
be looked for among our present 
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clients after we have done a job on 
their personal insurance. Business 
insurance Cases usually involve more 
than one prospect and require a high 
degree of confidence in the under- 
writer. Therefore I have usually 
found that it is easier to make prog- 
ress with men who have already ac- 
cepted me as their life insurance 
man 


Procedure 


As far as a business insurance 
sales talk goes, it seems to me that 
the essence of the matter is to sell 
the prospect on the necessity for an 
agreement and then to establish 
through some such means as I have 
already illustrated, that this agree- 
ment may be financed satisfactorily 
in only one way. One thing that we 
should guard against in our presen- 
tation is getting the prospect all 
mixed up in a maze of technicalities 
before we try for action. For ex- 
ample, ordinarily I would not dis- 
cuss with the prospect whether the 
agreement is to be mandatory or op- 
tional until after the life insurance 
has been placed. 


[ would try to make up my own 
mind from what he tells me whether 
Method No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 should 
be used in the writing of the life in- 
surance and would proceed to write 
it up on the basis which I thought 
best without too much discussion. 
Of course, wherever the underwriter 
is genuinely in doubt as to what 
method should be pursued or when 
he feels that the decision is too im- 
portant to make by himself, he 
should present the alternatives to his 
prospect, but even here he should 
have a first choice. Furthermore, he 
should endeavor to get applications 
signed and examinations arranged 
for, without waiting for a complete 
decision. 


Drawing of Agreement 


| believe also that ordinarily the 
life insurance should be written up 
and placed before the agreement has 
been drawn up. Frequently the 
drawing up of an agreement is a 
matter that takes weeks or even 
months, but if the life insurance has 
already been placed, at least half the 
problem has been done and the other 
half is more likely to be done. Fur- 
thermore, the prospect’s attorney 
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can hardly advise him against the 
purchase of life insurance which is 
already paid for, whereas we have 
sometimes had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of having the attorney ad- 
vise a client not to buy life insurance 
when the matter is in the stage of 
negotiation. 

Finally, may I say that while the 
field of stock purchase insurance it- 
self is a large one, a discussion of 
this subject between a prospect and 


an underwriter who really knows his 
+ 


subject frequently results in by- 
products that take the place of or 
are more valuable than the stock 
purchase sale itself, and leads the 
underwriter into opportunities for 
writing personal insurance, estate 
analysis and inheritance tax insur- 
ance or key-man insurance. A 
thorough knowledge of this subject 
is therefore of more importance than 
appears upon the surface. 

From the “Pelican” by special 
permission. 
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MORTGAGE BOOM AHEAD 


HE life insurance companies of 

the country have drawn up plans 
for expanded financing of home 
building and see a big growth in the 
years ahead in the home mortgage 
field, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. They expect to 
play an important role in financing 
the millions of homes which will be 
built in the early post-war years. 


During the coming year alone, the 
life insurance companies will have 
at least $1,000,000,000 to invest in 
mortgages and most of it will go 
into the financing of homes. As 
much or more will be available an- 
nually in the years that follow. 


“The publicly announced goal of 
a million new homes a year for ten 
years is ambitious, but it is expected 
by many authorities that by next 
mid-year over 400,000 will be under 
way, the Institute said. ““Reconver- 
sion in home building is largely a 
matter of getting materials back into 
peak production and every effort is 
now being made in that direction. 
Well over 100,000 homes, largely 
for veterans, are now either under 
construction or under permit, ready 
to start. The proportions of the 
million a year post-war goal are 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
greatest number ever constructed in 
one year in this country was 937,- 
000. In the entire five year period 
1931-35 fewer than a million homes 
were built.” 


Leaders in Home Mortgages 


In recent years the life insurance 
companies have become leaders in 
the home mortgage field. They now 
own nearly a third of all FHA mort- 
gages and it is expected they may 
take even more of the post-war 
FHA financing. Even during the 
war, the life companies have in- 
creased their share of financing for 
housing. Total housing of several 
billion of dollars is now represented 
by their mortgage holdings. 

There has been a material change 
in the form of mortgage writing by 
the life insurance companies in the 
past 15 years. While most of the 
home mortgages written in the build- 
ing boom following World War I 
were short term, rarely for over 
five years, most of the mortgages in 
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the coming building boom will be 
for a 15 or 20 year term. Whereas 
amortization was little used prior to 
15 years ago, most mortgages are 
today either of the amortizing or 
installment payment types. Most 
mortgages were formerly limited to 
50% of value, leaving home owners 
to seek second mortgage money for 
additional necessary funds. Today, 
the second mortgage has practically §! 
disappeared and most mortgages are 
written for 60% or more of value, 
depending on state laws and type of 
mortgage. The FHA type are usu- 
ally 80% to 90% of value. 


The life insurance companies want 
all the home mortgages they can get 
in the years ahead, as they represent 
one of the fundamental investments, 
There is also wide interest in the 
G. I. home loans, which are expected 
to constitute an important part of 
the home building program immedi- 
ately ahead. As the call for invest- 
ment in War Bonds and government 
financing eases, more and more 
funds will be available for real estate 
mortgage investment. Total mort- 
gage purchases by the life companies 
of all types, on farm, home and busi- 
ness properties, will probably run to 
well over $850,000,000 this year, 
some 30% more than in 1939, the 
year the war in Europe started. 
This figure is expected to increase 
materially in 1946 and the following 
years. 
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Aetna Life: On October 1 last, Ralph 
W. McCreary, Agency Secretary, com- 
pleted 50 years with the company. 

J. Stanley Edwards, General Agent for 
the company in Denver, Colorado, has 
formed a partnership with Joseph F. 
Grant, Jr., formerly a special represent- 
ative of the Group Department for the 
company in that city. 


ee & @ 


American Bankers Association: Frank 
C. Rathje, Chairman of the Board and 
President of the Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Company and President since 1916 
»f the Mutual National Bank of Chicago, 
has been elected President of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Rathje is also a director of the 
lllinois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany and is Chairman of both the Execu- 
tive and Finance Committees. 


xs & @ 


American National: james D. Law has 
been appointed Manager for the com- 
yany in Atlanta, Georgia, succeeding the 
ate E. J. McMichael. 

x *k * 


Atlantic Life: Frank H. Lansinger, 
with the company since 1929, has been 
appointed Agency Supervisor. Claude C. 
Farmer, with the company for more than 
jl years, has been named Manager of 
the Claim Department, succeeding Mr. 
Lansinger. . 

Ray H. Patterson has been named 
Manager of the company’s Kansas City, 
Missouri branch office, succeeding L. M. 
Ewan, who is devoting his full time to 
versonal production. 

Clarence W. Mathews has also been 
named Branch Manager for the company 
in Beaumont, Texas. 

x *k * 


Baltimore Life: Albert S. Brown has 
ken appointed Manager for the company 
iat Reading, Pa. In addition, A. P. 
veorge and G. W. Rosenheim have been 
tamed Staff Superintendents in Butler, 
oe Baltimore, Md. offices respec- 
lively, 


x * * 


Beneficial Life: Autna W. Stock has 
keen appointed General Agent for the 
company in the state of Wyoming and 
hiss headquarters has been established at 
Afton. Mr. Stock joined the company 
in February, 1943. 

The company has organized a “Multi- 
Millionaire” Club. Requirements for 
membership are two million dollars of 
life insurance in force. The organiza- 
tonal group is made up of 14 men who 
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represent 281 years with the company 
and have written 22% of its business 
currently in force. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: September, 1945 showed 
a gain of 22% over the same month in 
1944 and the comparable gain for the 
first 9 months of this year was 25%. 


eS: em 


Business Men's Assurance: September, 
1945 was the 33rd consecutive month in 
which total production reached an all- 
time high for the month and the 56th 
consecutive month of increase over the 
corresponding month. The gain for the 
first 9 months of 1945 over 1944 was 
20.2%. 


a 2:2 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: New busi- 
ness for Canadian companies in the Prov- 
inces of Canada and Newfoundland, 
totaled $49,644,000 for August, 1945 com- 
pared with $41,970,000 for the same 
month in 1944. 


w 2 


Chicago J. of C.: Hyde Perce, Jr., an 
executive with Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard of Chicago, has been named in- 
surance editor succeeding A. L. Kirk- 
patrick. 


kkk 
Commonwealth Life: Franklin D. Phil- 


lips, in the life insurance business for 
the past 11 years, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s newly created 
Columbus, Ohio branch office. 

John F. Davis, for several years in a 
managerial capacity for the company in 
Louisville, Ky. and Birmingham, Ala., 
has become a member of the home office 
agency department with the title of 
Agency Assistant. Henry T. Haithcock, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany for 17 years, has been named Mr. 
Davis’ successor at Birmingham. 


x *k * 


Connecticut Mutual: Jack O’Bannon, 
who has represented the company in var- 
ious capacities for the past 15 years, 
has been appointed General Agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Last month the company conducted a 
school for new agents. It was the largest 
class since Pearl Harbor. 

J. Milton Edelstein has been appointed 
a General Agent for the company in 
Chicago. This makes the fourth Gen- 
eral Agency established in that city by 
the Connecticut Mutual. 






Equitable Life (lowa}: September, 1945 
showed a gain of 26.1% over the same 
month in 1944 and the gain for the first 
9 months on a comparable basis was 


23.8%. a a 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Kenneth L. Black, 
C.L.U., has been appointed Manager for 
the company in ae eg Ohio. 


Franklin Life: Concurrent with the com- 
pany’s entry into the state of New Mex- 
ico, Harold E. del Castillo has been 
named Regional Manager for the state 
with headquarters in Albuquerque. W. H. 
Roche also will be associated with Mr. 
del Castillo as General Agent in the same 
city. 

New business for the first 9 months 
of this year showed a gain of 72% over a 
comparable period of 1944. The Septem- 
ber increase on a comparable basis was 


O. 

Ralph Brock has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Brock was formerly 
associated with the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

x xk *& 


General American Life: George T. 


Vanderslice has been appointed General 
Agent for the comune = Paris, Texas. 
x * 


Great Lakes Mutual Life: Ernest Sheil 
has been named Agency Director of the 
company; A. Roscoe Tyler has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Manager of Dis- 
trict #1 to Superintendent of the com- 
pany and S. Leon Johnson has also been 
advanced to Assistant Manager. 

x * * 
Great-West Life: During the past 16 
months the company has shown a gain 
of $100,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Over 60% of this amount came from its 
United States operations. 
Home Friendly Ins. Co.: Zt. Col. Em- 
mett C. MacCubbm has returned to the 
company as Assistant to the President 
after 4% years in the United States 
Army Air rs . 


Home Life: Harry L. Hamilton, with 
the company’s Louisville, Kentuéky 
Agency since 1936, has been appointed 
Manager of that office. ) 
(Continued on the next page) 























Recent Developments—Continued L.A.A.: Leighton A. Beers, Agency Su- he was in the Navy, Lt. Commander § ss 
pervisor of Protective Life, William R. Klem served as Administrative Executive J -——— 
New business for September, 1945 Goode, Agency Assistant, Provident Life and Operations Officer on the carriers - 
showed a gain of 47.8% and for the year & Accident and John S. Romig, Provi- Essex, Lexington and Yorktown. He 
to date 27.9%. Both of these marks were dent Mutual Life, have been elected to participated in the actions at Marcus, U) 
the highest ever recorded in the com- membership. Wake, Rabaul, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Truk 
pany’s history, exceeding 1929 by 19.7% x * * and Saipan. 
and 7.2%, respectively. James M. Boerst, former newspaper. U 
as ahi Lutheran Mutual: George L. Schnug, ™an and publicity writer, has joined the S 
with the company since 1935 and for. Public Relations Division of the com- 
Home Office Underwriters: Present merly its General Agent in Madison, P#"Y: TI 
membership of the Institute totals over Wisconsin, has been appointed Assistant Walter F, Shaw, Assistant Manager in 
135. New member companies recently Superintendent of Agents. of Agencies for the company, retired on 
admitted are: National Home Life, Mo.; ee October 1 last after completing 50 years g 
Wisconsin Life; Texas Life; Baltimore ’ , of service with the company. His retire- U 
Life, Md.; Reserve Loan Life, Texas. Metropolitan Life: Robert L. Snowden, ™éent was accompanied by fitting cere. g' 
— o * formerly Field Supervisor for Atlantic — oo A 
lehn 4 LM | Sm yg ih has been appointed : Si 
onn mMancoc utudi: Thecompany’s anager of the company’s district office . "ae 
District Office in Boston 2, has been at Red Bank, N. J. He succeeds Albert eons Savings _— George W. Perry Tr 
divided with the retirement of District *- Gvaulich, who was transferred to 8 " S — anager OF ae in 
Manager Owen D. Murphy. Samuel Raritan Bay district, Perth Amboy. pany’s St. Louis Agency. 
Lederman has been named Manager at Carl J. Fox, formerly Assistant Man- xk ee 
Chelsea, Mass. and John P. Hennessey Del, — Rese crocs yy | at Wilmington, m 
hz b > am -d Di tri “t Mana er at East ee as een name / anager at Dover, H H ° ° 
sammy sais mie " Delaware, succeeding John H. Miller, —— = Nt: G: wy au * 
oe Bo who was transferred to Salisbury, Md,  ¢h OF Mil eneral een Ui 
d : John W. Vos, formerly Manager for ‘commen "1945 ee a 
Kansas City Life: Albert E. Holmes, the company at Racine, ‘Wisconsin, has 13 29% over the peal erate a B org a 
Assistant Cashier for the past 10 years, been transferred in a similar capacity to a ehone arable basis the gain fo the fi " 
has been appointed Cashier succeeding Detroit, Michigan, succeeding Peter C. 9 on of this year ae 26.97% ee 
the late Miss Jean H. Mitchell. Massie, who was in turn transferred to 4 — 
be aes Gresham (Chicago), Illinois district. xk 
* ° 
Life Agency Managers — Chicago: sire New England Mutual: £. Clare Weber 
Freeman J. Wood, Genexal Agent, Lin- Metwal ile: Welter Kiem, Associate tas been named General Aneat tor a 
coln National Life, has been electe Actuary, has returned to the company company in Cleveland "Obie: sucouaill 
President for the coming year. after 3 years’ service in the Navy. While Homer C. Chaney, who has been neal 
atl 
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Associate Director of Agencies in the The purchase was necessitated by ex- Scranton Life (Pa.): The sales force of 
home office. Mr. Chaney will establish a panding business. the Scranton Life Insurance Company 
permanent field training school for the + + recently concluded a very successful new 
ay ery eS er business President’s Campaign in honor 
‘aul O. Curtis, C.L.U., wi € com- 7 of President Robert Merriman. The in- 
pany’s Boston Agency since 1915, and a Penn Mutual Life: Dr. Kobert 1. sucance in force. on September 14th 
partner since 1917, has been named Gen- Weaver, tormerly Asst. Medical Director amounted to $40,007,058 and the gain in 
eral Agent succeeding his father, Albert of the New York Life and with that insurance in force for the first 8% 
H. Curtis, who organized the Agency company since 1932, has been named months of the year was $1,742,195, ex- 
nearly 45 years ago. = Medical Director of the Penn ceeding the same period of last year by 
kk kk ee kk & 
N. Y. C. Ordinary Sales: August, Provident Mutual Life: Clarence E. To- ' 
1945—$58,463,000; August, 1944—$51,- bias, Jr. has been appointed General The Travelers: J. Doyle DeWitt, with 
700.000 Ames toe toe. comes te anaes the company since 1925, and currently 
2: x * * Conan with head eartere at Sanridnen, Secretary of all Claim Departments, has 
eva q , pie appointed We kar gt hg, ee 
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H ‘ Union Mutual (Me.): New business for 
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for the company in Billings, Mont. and Insurance Sales Research OFF; and The comparable gain for the first 9 
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fice of the company, has established his -~_ eve & history. 
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x*rk Life Insurance Company, New York, Washington National: Frank Mikkel- 
0 N. Y. has been admitted to membership son, Comptroller of the company, died 
regon Mutual: The company has pur- in the Bureau, bringing the total num- on October 3 last. Mr. Mikkelson’s serv- 
thased a 12-story building in downtown ber of companies so affiliated to 145 at ices with the company began in June, 
=== Portland at a cost in excess of $300,000. the present time. 1917, 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _ profes- 


sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
(3) 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


writing and General 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


wasnven ce Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K, LINDSLEY, President 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


PPARENTLY there has been 

no important increase in the re- 
demptions of War Savings Bonds 
since peace returned. That conclu- 
sion was reached in a series of 
inquiries conducted by the Wall 
Street Journal in the largest cities, 
and probably it will prove to be 
valid for the country as*a whole. 
In the first six months of this year 
redemptions of the bonds have av- 
eraged a little less than one per cent 
per month of the amounts outstand- 
ing. That proportion does not seem 
unduly high, although it is some- 
what greater than during any previ- 
ous six-months period. 


Based on bonds outstanding it was 
found that redemptions averaged 
three tenths of one percent per 
month in 1941, and they were 
hardly more than two-tenths of one 
percent per month during the first 
eight months of 1942, following 
Pearl Harbor. The average monthly 


| redemption rate increased to a little 


over one-quarter of a percent for 
the year 1942, and to six-tenths of 
a percent in 1943. It advanced to 
almost nine-tenths of a percent for 
the year 1944, and to almost one 
percent in the first six months of this 
year. 


Redemption rates have been in- 
creasing irregularly since the au- 
tumn of 1942, but the general trend 
has been an advancing one. There 
has been an important increase in 
March of each year, and that was 
particularly true in 1943 when mil- 
lions of persons had to pay unex- 
pectedly high income taxes. It is 
especially noteworthy that there was 
no increase in June of this year, fol- 
lowing the defeat of Germany, but 
instead a marked decrease. There 
were also large decreases in June 
and July of last year following the 
invasions of Europe. 


There is another method of meas- 
uring the importance of the re- 
demptions which yields results that 
are not as favorable as those re- 


flected in the diagram, and perhaps 


not equally valid. That method is to 
compare the amounts of the redemp- 
tions each year with the amounts 
received from new sales. For ex- 
ample in 1941 the total of the re- 
demptions amounted to 4.6 percent 
of the new money received from 
sales in that year. The correspond- 
ing percent fell to 3.8 in 1942, but 
it sharply increased to 11.5 percent 
for the year 1943, and made an- 
other large advance to 20.8 percent 


in 1944. The figures for the first 
half of this year are somewhat dis- 
quieting for they show that the re- 
demptions amounted to 30.1 percent 
of the money received from new 
sales. 


Despite the increasing rates of 
redemption the record seems to be 
a favorable one. Bonds redeemed 
still average less than one percent 
per month, or 12 percent per year, 
of the amounts outstanding. Such 
rates may rightly be considered low 
because withdrawals from savings 
accounts in banks are likely to run 
at annual rates of about 20 percent 
of the amounts of the deposits, 
Clearly the record of the buyers of 
War Savings Bonds has so far been 
a distinctly good one. 


Cleveland Trust Company Bulle- 
tin, 


“LIFE INSURANCE" 
6th Revised Edition off Press 


OSEPH B. MACLEAN’S “Life 

Insurance,” probably the most 
popular and comprehensive book 
ever written about life insurance, 
has been revised for the sixth time 
and is now off the press. Mr. Mac- 
lean, Vice President and Actuary of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in the Fore- 
word, states: “During the six years 
that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the fifth edition of this book 
there have been important changes 
and developments in the life insur- 
ance business. Many of these have 
been due to the war, either directly 
or indirectly. Others, such as the 
proposed standard valuation and 
non-forfeiture law, have no connec- 
tion with the war. Even under more 
normal conditions a book of this 
kind would call for a substantial re- 
vision after so long an interval.”’ 


The popularity of this book 
among life insurance people 1s 
primarily due to its readability and 
completeness. For any one inter- 
ested in a broad, over-all knowledge 
of life insurance, we can recommend 
this book without hesitation as the 
best of its type on the market. The 
new edition is retailing for $4.00 per 
copy and if not available at your 
local book store can be secured di- 
rectly from the publisher, McGraw 
Hill & Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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With these good Minneapolis firms for company, 
Northwestern National Life has passed all of its first 
60 years. 

NWNL looks with pride on a career begun back in 
1885 which today seems no more than well under way. 
The company now has over $600,000,000 of insurance 
in force on the lives of 200,000 policyholders, and its 


INSURANCE 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
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assets total more than $120,000,000 with surplus 
funds (including capital) of over $9,000,000. 

As NWNL embarks on the years ahead, the man- 
agement finds much encouragement in the record of 
the past. All the vision, skill and common sense at our 
command will be devoted to keeping NWNL a useful 
citizen of the business world. 


COM PANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 


NORTHWESTERN Wationdal LIFE 











QUALITY 


INSTITUTIONS—like _indi- 
viduals—strive toward cer- 
tain objectives. During its 
40 YEARS in business, the 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY has 
placed constant emphasis on 
QUALITY. The attainment 
of size has been secondary 
to - Quality, Service and 
Safety. However, the Com- 
pany has grown to be the 
largest Company organized 
as a Legal Reserve Mutual 
Company since 1905. 


QUALITY ASSETS— 


The Company’s investment port- 
folio is given highest commenda- 
tion by competent authorities. 


QUALITY BUSINESS— 


An extremely low lapse ratio, a 
very favorable mortality, are some 
of the indications of the quality 
of the Company’s $146,000,000 
of insurance in force. 


QUALIFIED REPRESENTATIVES— 


The Company is very proud of its 
representatives. They are career 
underwriters, carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. THE AVER- 
AGE EARNINGS OF THE TOP 
TEN FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE COMPANY FOR 1944 
WAS $16,580.16. 


OPPORTUNITIES— 


General Agencies are available for 
men who can qualify in Daven- 
port, lowa; Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Springfield, Illinois, and some other 
choice territories in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and lowa. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


EDWARD 8B. RAUB 
President 


A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


Building Prestige—Continued 


worry about whether to telephone a 
busy and important man. Always, 
any time of day, it seemed to me 
that there were reasons why that 
particular time would be a bad time 
to interrupt him. Now if I have 
business with a man, I don’t worry 
about the clock; I call him; I am 
confident. The approach is positive, 
and I seem to telegraph my feeling 
to him mentally and in the tone of 
my voice. It works. 

The ninth—*T will have the cour- 
age to see all those I wish to see.”’ 
In the old days I used to make a list 
of 50 names to see. Then I’d pick 
out the easiest and let the others go. 
Determination to make all the calls, 
instead of just the easy ones, will 
multiply your results. 

The tenth—“TI will make my busi- 
ness a game.” Making business a 
game puts more pleasure into work. 
It creates a more positive outlook. 

The eleventh—‘“I will not become 
discouraged.” I sincerely believe 
that there’s a reason for everything, 
and that everything happens for the 
best—provided that you have used 











United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 























all your energy and effort and intelli- 
gence to do something constructive, 
If it doesn’t work out, the failure 
is a blessing in disguise. 

The twelfth—‘I will make life a 
little sweeter for someone every 
day.” This is one of the most im- 
portant and most remunerative of 
the fourteen rules. The law of com- 
pensation is truer than the law oj 
compound interest ! 

The thirteenth—*I will always be 
courteous.”’ When a person is cour- 
teous, it does something to him. It 
lifts him up a little bit, and others 
do appreciate it. 

The fourteenth—‘“I will pattern 
my life on the Golden Rule.” That’s 
been a good idea for 1900 years and 
it’s still good. Right will prevail, 
Following the Golden Rule, even 
when so doing seems not to be to 
your benefit, is a plan that in the 
long run pays off in dollars and 
cents ! 


Service and Prestige 


I am satisfied that most everyone 
some time or other has used, or at 
least has believed in the principles 
of this creed, but until one makes 
these or similar principles a part of 
his daily thinking and life, he can- 
not expect to have a permanent 
happy and successful personal and 
business life. 

Having been in the life insurance 
business for nearly 24 years, I am 
of the opinion that service to others, 
and prestige, are the most important 
assets the life insurance man of 
woman has. 

Naturally one’s knowledge of the 
business is fundamentally important 
after one has been given the oppor- 
tunity to meet his prospective client, 
or further serve his policyholder. 

To bring home the importance of 
service to others and prestige gained 
through it, this very current incident 
will serve as a good illustration: 

Because of my philosophy and be- 
lief that the law of compensation 
never fails, I am alert to opportunt- 
ties to serve, regardless of my per- 
sonal time, which is all that a life 
insurance agent has to conduct his 
business. 

As evidence of my strong feelings 
on this point, in 1944 a minimum 
of 80 per cent of my time was de- 
voted to the War Finance Commit- 
tee for the sale of War Bonds and 
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Life Association work. So, with 
less than 20 per cent of my time 
devoted to my business, I was able 
to write nearly $2,500,000 and not 
five cents of my business came from 
my War Bond activity. 

Because of the law of compensa- 
tion, the time one gives away in un- 
selfish service will eventually prove 
to be the most remunerative time 
one spends, 

Now let me give you a specific 
example: 

Because of my desire to make a 
real contribution to our war effort, 
and being over age for military serv- 
ice, my services were offered to the 
War Finance Committee of the 
Treasury Department. 


For nearly two years, I was as- 
signed to various industries such as 
clothing, plumbing, paper, etc., and 
then in July 1943, it appeared that 
someone was needed to represent 
the Treasury Department for the 
California Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, better known as Calship, which 
operates America’s second largest 
emergency shipyard. At that time 
the shipyard had over 42,000 em- 
ployees. Calship was nearly 30 miles 
from my business and required at 
least two hours for a round trip. 
For two years now, I have made an 
average of perhaps better than four 
round. trips per week, and many days 
have made two and three trips. 


This assignment was taken for 
one reason only, and that was to 
help this grand company to do an 
outstanding job in the sale of Series 
“E” War Bonds to their employees ; 
and, as a matter of fact, one of my 
very good friends, who is one of 
our most prominent life insurance 
men, is a pal and college chum of 
John A. McCone, President of this 
corporation—so you can see my one 
motive and desire for accepting this 
responsibility was to help make a 
War Bond record for Calship. 


Because of my sincere and honest 
approach to this responsibility, not 
only have I had the great satisfac- 
tion of being a part of the develop- 
ment of a War Bond Committee and 
organization that has led all other 
large industries in the country with 
the sale of series “E” War Bonds 
exceeding $48.000,000 in this one 
company, but I have had the good 
fortune of making friends whom I 
cherish and hope to have through- 
out my life. 
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Results 


On May 12, 1945, Mrs. Choate 
was honored by being the sponsor 
of a Victory Ship—the S. S. 
“Queen’s Victory”—Calship’s 439th 
ship. This launching was tied in 
with a War Finance Committee War 
Bond program which was dedicated 
to me, and the guests were some o 
the outstanding business men of 
Southern California, - including 
among them the general chairmen 
of 25 industries. 

During this program, James M. 
Warfield, General Manager for Cal- 
ship, paid me a tribute that any 
business man would cherish. More 
prestige was built on May 12 than 
a life insurance man could hope for 
in a lifetime—and it came through 
service. 


The Calship incident may seem to 
be only one opportunity in a life- 
time, but honestly, men and women 
of our profession, it is not the size 
of an organization that is important, 
and I could give you so many illus- 
trations where many smaller ones in 
the long run can mean just as much. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
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Retirement Plans. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 


54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
Ite is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 
JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 























Young man with [0 years’ 
assistant actuary and field director available 
upon discharge from U. S. Navy 
1946, is ambitious, energetic and anxious to 
build future with 
Box L926, Best's Life Insurance News, 
Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y., 
and references. 
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Building Prestige—Continued 


Now let us project this activity 
just a little further. Not only have 
I made many fine friends at Calship, 
but because of the outstanding rec- 
ord made in that yard, other indus- 
tries have looked to our War Bond 
Committee at Calship for help and 
counsel, and in the Seventh War 
Loan I was appointed Treasury Ad- 
viser to the entire shipbuilding in- 
dustry. The publicity and many pic- 
tures used in the newspapers and 
magazines have given me an entree 
that will be of great value to me in 
the years to come. 

Another illustration comes to my 
mind. Having seen so many men in 
all lines of business grow, develop, 
and prosper through my spending a 
little time with them after present- 
ing them with one of Dr. Hill’s 
books, it has for some time been a 
hobby of mine to counsel with men 
and women who were mixed up in 
their thinking and wanted to im- 
prove themselves. 

A few months ago I was given 
the opportunity to be helpful to a 
very ambitious man, and immediate 
results were evident. During this 
period he was attending a select 
public speaking class composed of 
50 business men and women. He 
asked me if I would be a guest 
speaker some night at their class. 
This was a real pleasure for me be- 
cause I knew that members of any 
group devoting three evenings a 
week to self-improvement would be 


fertile soil for a few seeds of my 
philosophy. 

No speaker ever had a more at- 
tentive or appreciative audience, | 
appeared twice before this group. 
More than one hundred members 
and visitors asked for copies of my 
creed. One does not have to over- 
work his imagination to appreciate 
the fact that my prestige has been 
built with this select group, and that 
the prestige is of potential business 
value. 


Greatest Asset 


I have no monopoly on this or 
any other activity of service, so if 
this article inspires just a few to 
improve their own life, business and 
service to others, I will have been 
well paid for my efforts. 

In closing, let me suggest that you 
life insurance men and women: of 
America enlist your very active sup- 
port in our Eighth and possible 
Ninth War Loans. I can assure you 
from considerable experience that 
you will be helping to pay a debt to 
our boys who know there is no profit 
in death. If you will try as hard to 
sell War Bonds as you do to sell an 
insurance contract, you eventually 
will discover that those hours given 
away to the War Finance Commit- 
tee to help irf our national emergency 
will be the most financially profitable 
hours of your life. There is a rea- 
son, of course. The reason is that 
service and a proper philosophy of 
life build prestige, and prestige is 
the insurance man’s greatest asset. 











THIS ‘(LHANKSGIVING 


we give thanks for: a world at peace... 


. churches. . 
of happiness.’ 


We are grateful that Beneficial Life Insurance contributes to this "Way of Life’ and 


. schools . . 


brings peace of mind and security to those it serves. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


America, the land of ideals . . 
. and the individual right of ‘'life, liberty, and the pursuit 


SEASON 


. homes 











George Albert Smith, President 
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Li-E INSURANCE COURSE 


Purdue Conducting 


.DUE University announces a 
u-credit short course in “Life 


Insurance Marketing” to be given 
on its campus in Lafayette, Indiana, 
for persons who have a present con- 
nection in the life insurance indus- 


try. Che first group of fifty students 
will report on Monday, November 
12, 1945. 

\ir. Bert Jacqua, C.L.U., who is 
well known in life insurance circles, 
joins the University’s Extension 
stafl from the National Underwriter 
Company to devote his entire time 
to the operation of the school. As- 
sisting him will be other insurance 
specialists and members of the Uni- 
versity’s regular staff. 

The complete program will con- 
sist of three six weeks’ periods on 
the campus, separated by twelve 
weeks’ periods in the field. In addi- 
tion to the instruction in the class 
room, Mr. Jacqua will follow up 
the progress of each enrollee through 
frequent reports. 


A second group of fifty will be 
organized on the same basis to start 
class work on January 14, 1946. 

A bulletin announcing details of 
curriculum and schedules will be 
ready for early distribution. Further 
information can be obtained from 
C. W. Beese, Director, Technical 
Extension Division, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


ANNUITIES 


Substantial Increase 


ORE than 1,500,000 American 
workers are now covered by 
group annuities, an increase of 75% 
since pre-war 1940, it was an- 
nounced last month by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The group an- 
nuities alone represent aggregate 
future income of more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year. 
While the group annuities have 
shown the greatest rate of increase 
during the war years, all annuities 
have gained sharply, the total an- 
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nuities of all types now in force be- 
ing for approximately $850,000,000 
annual income, representing over 
2,600,000 annuities: or 45% more 
than in 1940. 

At the beginning of this year, the 
life insurance companies of this 
country had 2,535,200 annuities in 
force, for an aggregate of $800,400,- 
000 of annual income. Of these, 
523,300 were already paying income 
to annuitants in the amount of $191,- 
000,000 a year ; 1,476,900 were fully 
paid up, their aggregate income of 
$277,300,000 to begin in the future; 
and 535,000, representing eventual 
annual income of $332,100,000 were 
still being paid for. 

Of the total in force at the begin- 
ning of the year, 1,381,400, repre- 
senting annual income of $240,400,- 
000, were group annuities, written 
on groups of employees, 1,022,400 
were individual annuities, represent- 
ing annual income of $503,500,000, 
and 131,400 were annuities being set 
up as supplementary contracts un- 
der regular life insurance policies, 
representing $56,500,000 of annual 
income to beneficiaries. 
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NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 
1,279 Qualify 


TOTAL of 1,279 field men and 

women qualified for the 1945 
National Quality Award, it was an- 
nounced by the joint committee com- 
posed of members of the Committee 
on Persistent Business of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Committee on Conservation 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. This new _ institu- 
tional award offers further recogni- 
tion to life underwriters who render 
outstanding service to their policy- 
holders as reflected by the quality 
and persistency of their business and 
it will be sponsored each year by the 
two organizations. 

Representatives of 87 companies 
who are members of 242 local asso- 
ciations located in 47 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, 
are included in this total. 887 agents, 
358 general agents and managers, 
and 34 supervisors qualified for this 
year’s award. Twenty-nine women 
agents were successful candidates. 
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Qualification certificates have 
been forwarded to the presidents of 
local life underwriters associations 
for presentation to the candidates 
at an early meeting. A small pocket 
replica of the certificate has been 
sent to each qualifier. 

Following a meeting of the joint 
committee held in Hartford in Oc- 
tober it was announced that plans 
for the 1946 National Quality 
Award will be announced early in 
December. Certain refinements in 
the qualifying regulations are now 
being studied by the committee and 
full details of the new rules will be 
released at that time. Field men and 
women may file their applications 
for next year’s award any time after 
January 1 and the final date for fil- 
ing applications will be March 31, 
1946. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks will be made available 
to the field forces through their 
home offices, agency heads and local 
associations. 
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Ind., Kan., Mich., 
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Render your policyholders 100% Service 


SELL COMPLETE PROTECTION 


North American Life agents are providing 
their policyholders with complete personal pro- 
tection. Surveys show that people are definitely 
interested in accident and health and hospitaliza- 
tion protection—they need it and they want it. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


Mo., Neb., N. J., 
N. D., Ohio and Wis. 


North American Life now has a complete accident 


and sickness program, featuring lifetime disability 
coverage and individual and group hospitalization 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
36 S. State St., Chicago 3 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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TAX LAW REVIEW 
New Quarterly Magazine 


EW YORK University, New 

York began publishing the ‘Tax 
Law Review” in October of this 
year. This is a quarterly magazine 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
tax matters. It is intended for the 
practical use of all persons interested 
in taxation, whether they be spe- 
cialists or general practitioners, at- 
torneys, accountants or corporate 
fiscal officers. 

To give an idea of its scope the 
first two issues will contain the fol- 
lowing articles: ““Tax Avoidance” 
by Randolph E. Paul; “The Cor- 
porate Entity” by George E. Cleary; 
“Tax Policy” by Beardsley Ruml; 
“A Proposal For An Accessions 
Tax” by Harry J. Rudick; “Crim- 
inal Aspects of Tax Evasion” by 
Gerald L. Wallace and “Refund 


Claims” by Philip Zimet. 
Subscriptions are $5.00 per year 
(four issues) and those interested 
should write to the Tax Law Re 
view, New York University School 
of Law, Washington Square East, 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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COOPERATION 
L.A.A.—N.A.L.U. 


SOUND and effective basis of 
agp: between members 
of the Life Advertisers Association 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been worked out 
as a result of a joint meeting of the 
two organizations held recently in 
New York. At the invitation of the 
Committee on Life Insurance In- 
formation of the National Associa- 
tion, Lewis B. Hendershot, president 
of the Life Advertisers Association, 
has appointed a special committee 
to promote this work. 

The new L.A.A. Committee to Co- 
operate with the N.A.L.U. is com- 
posed of A. H. Thiemann, assistant 
secretary, New York Life, chair- 
man; Royden C. Berger, editor of 


publications, Connecticut Mutual; 
L. J. Evans, assistant director of 
agencies, Northwestern Mutual; 


H. M. Kennedy, supervisor of ad- 
vertising and publicity, Prudential, 
and Robert Taylor, superintendent 
of agencies, Jefferson Standard. 
Under the plan of co-operation 
between the two organizations mem- 


bers of the L.A.A. will offer their 
services to local and state associa- 
tions of life underwriters in the 
promotion of programs of public 
information, newspaper advertising, 
publicity and in connection with 
their special committee activities, 
especially those of aiding returning 
veterans with their life insurance 
problems. While individual mem- 
bers of the L.A.A. have in the 
past rendered valuable service to 
local associations in their public 
information activities, Mr. Thie- 
mann’s committee has presented all 
members of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association definite recommenda- 
tions as to how they may do an even 
better job of co-operating with the 
fieldmen in increasing the effective- 
ness of their work in this field. 





A BETTER SALESMAN 


He strutted home one evening 
And sought his faithful wife 

To say, “My dear, we’re fixed now, 
I’ve just insured my life. 

I’ve taken out one thousand, 
So if I pass away 


There'll be sufficient money 
My fun’ral bills to pay.” 


“T see,” said she, deep sighing, 
And vainly tried to smile. 
“The understaker’s safe now, 
And that’s one thing worth while. 
But how about our Willie 
And our dear baby May? 
How could I feed and clothe them 
If death took you away? 


“I’d have to earn the living. 
Which I could surely do. 
But could not earn the living 
And keep the children too.” 
That set the chap to thinking— 
It nearly knocked him prone! 
He hastened to the hallway 
And shouted in the phone. 


“Hey! that you Mr. Agent? 
I’m Billy Jackass Jones; 
Just change that application 
To read twelve thousand bones—- 
Two thousand when I kick off, 
And sixty-three each moon,” 
The agent said, “All right, sir,” 
Then fell down in a swoon. 


—Author Unknown. 
Lamar Life. 
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Salary—Expense 


Traveling Superintendent of Agencies 


Capable of recruiting 
and training men 


Must have background of 
Successful Sales Experience 


Must Be Filled With Fire & Enthusiasm 


Desire to Go Places Production-Wise 


Bonus on Net Increase 


WONDERFUL FUTURE BASED ON ABILITY 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 


PROGRESSIVE MIDWESTERN COMPANY 
WITH EXCELLENT REPUTATION AND 
BACKGROUND ON WHICH TO BUILD 


L-789 BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(Address in confidence) 






































When Fidelity was founded, Oklahoma was still 
Indian Territory—statehood was merely a dream. In 
evaluating an institution, age alone is not conclusive 
but coupled with success it indicates wise management 
and offers a foundation of confidence. For the story 
of Fidelity, write for your copy of “The Company 
Back of the Contract." 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Tax Program—Continued 


While there are various economic 
incentives, there can be little ques- 
tion that the most important of these 
is the profit motive. This must al- 
ways be the case as long as there 
is private ownership of the means 
of production and hence private re- 
sponsibility for maintaining and in- 
creasing the supply of productive 
equipment through saving and in- 
vestment. Taxation obviously be- 
comes highly significant here. The 
volume of employment is closely de- 
pendent upon the volume of capital 
available. While there may be some 
jobs which have no demonstrable 
dependence upon the use of capital, 
their number is small. By and large, 
the capital supply is the necessary 
concomitant of employment. The 
major problem involved in the main- 
tenance of employment is the crea- 
tion of the environment, economic, 
political and social, in which the pro- 
vision and use of capital will be most 
substantial. 

Various aspects of public policy 
enter into the solution of this prob- 
lem. In addition to taxation, the 
whole regulatory program may be 


an important factor. Such a pro- 
gram is capable of causing a sub- 
stitution of extensive rigidities in 
economic relations for the balances 
that would otherwise be established 
by the operation of market forces 
and relationships. Price and wage 
controls, subsidies, and burdensome 
regulations contribute to the rigidi- 
ties which stand as barriers to the 
free play of the economic forces. 
However, these matters were out- 
side the field of study assigned to 
the Committee and were therefore 
merely mentioned. Its major con- 
cern was with the tax system, and 
its recommendations on this subject 
were designed to provide for a mini- 
mum of restriction upon the enter- 
prise system, while still assuring 
sufficient revenue to permit the gov- 
ernment to discharge its essential 
obligations. 


Paradox 


The logic of this position is self- 
evident. If the profit motive is the 
strongest of the economic incentives, 
then there must be adequate recog- 
nition of this fact in the tax system. 
This issue has become peculiarly im- 


portant with the rise of the incom 
tax rates, for no other tax impinge; 
so directly and inescapably upon the 
fruits of one’s economic effort as 
does the income tax. And here we 
encounter a paradox which offer 
grave potentialities of mischief ip 
the postwar period unless it is prop- 
erly resolved. On one hand is the 
fact, admitted by all postwar tax 
planners, that a substantial portion 
of the federal revenue must be pro- 
vided by the income taxes, corporate 
and individual. On the other hand 
is the prospect that the total federal 
revenue requirements may be such 
as to compel the levy of substantial, 
even severe, rates of income tax. Yet 
the economic incentive to gain in- 
come and in so doing to aid in pro- 
viding jobs, by whatever means the 
aptitude or capacity of the individual 
may indicate, is governed by the 
proportion of the income gained that 
remains after taxes. 

Thus, all the elements of an eco- 
nomic stalemate are present. Income 
must not be too heavily burdened 
or too many people will become dis- 
inclined to seek additional income. 
Income must be the base for a sub- 
stantial portion of the federal rev- 
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a 1945 Quality Award 
tel! A Tribute to Atlantic’s Winners vality Awar 
ofa The National Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau have announced 
0 ets the names of the 1,270 men and women who have qualified for the 1945 National Quality Award. 
ef in Atlantic Life is proud to have included in this select group of quality underwriters its associates whose names 
Prop- are recorded here, and we pay tribute to their ability as outstanding life underwriters. 
Ss i C. Y. COLEY R. L. DOBIE GEO. T. KING, JR. —«#R._N. FLICKINGER 
; an Chattanooga Agency Norfolk Agency Richmond Agency Norfolk Agency 
ITTION 
» pro- HORACE F. SHARP CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR., C.L.U. CHAS. H. GARRISON 
orate Richmond Agency Baltimore Agency Greenville Agency 

hand Being cognizant of the necessity of developing men and women in this business to become career 
deral underwriters of quality, Atlantic Life has geared its plans of Agency operation along the lines of 
Such modern planning for the future, as well as the present. This plan, based on salary and incentive 
intial, commission plan of compensation, offers a real opportunity for the career life underwriter. 
. Vet 

Nn in- 
Pt ATLANTIC LIFE 
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idua Insurance Company 
| that Organized, 1899—Richmond, Virginia . 
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incomes is likely to be heavy. The 
most obvious resolution of the para- 
dox is to keep the federal expendi- 
tures within such close limits as to 
avoid that tax penalty upon incomes 
which would unduly hinder and 
deter economic effort. 

No more ironic comment upon 
the income tax has come to this writ- 
er’s attention than the following, 
reported to be part of a sign painted 
ona New York bank building: “‘Re- 
member part of all you earn belongs 
to you.” * We pass over the naive 
implication that part of one’s earn- 
ings belongs to the government, an 
attitude which puts the income tax- 
payer in a “share-cropper” relation- 
ship with government. The question 
which looms largest in the thought 
of every earner of income is, “How 
large is the part that is left for me?” 
As was pointed out in an earlier Tax 
Review, the “take-home” portion of 
income is probably the most power- 
ful of all economic incentives.‘ 


Spending 
The advocates of liberal spending, 
to be supported by preference from 


deficits, would resolve the above- 
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namely, by spending enough to in- 
flate incomes to a level at which 
more can be drawn off in taxes. But 
in doing so they encounter an im- 
passe of a different nature. The 
spending philosophy rests on the as- 
sumption that the principal impetus 
to production is an abundance of 
purchasing power in the pockets of 
consumers. While rendering lip 
service to the proposition that this 
purchasing power is to be put into 
the pockets of the people by paying 
them to perform some sort of useful 
economic service, the logic of their 
position reduces the utility of the 
service performed to a secondary 
place, since the thing of first im- 
portance is to pay out the money. 
Paying people to dig holes and fill 
them again involves far less strain 
on the planners and much less delay 
in paying out the money than are 
encoutered when it is necessary to 
devise projects having a demonstra- 
ble advantage, and when the plan- 
ners are obliged, further, to make 
a case for these projects that will 
withstand public criticism. Hence it 





8 This Week, April 29, 1945 (Italics in 
original). 


4 The Tax Review, August, 1945. 


spending public funds to take care 
of the unemployed will include some 
leaf-raking and hole-digging. It is 
possible that such activities may 
come to constitute a major propor- 
tion of the projects. This is the more 
likely because there is nothing in the 
theory of compensatory spending 
which would compel outright rejec- 
tion of such painless ways of putting 
money into circulation. 


The proponents of spending are 
in serious error, in this writer’s opin- 
ion, in assuming that the great main- 
spring of the enterprise system is 
the creation of purchasing power by 
any means, regardless of the rela- 
tion between that purchasing power 
and the contribution of the recipients 
to the national heap of useful goods 
and services. Money income derived 
from deficit financing is, of course, 
as good as any other kind for the 
purchase of goods and services. No 
merchant or manufacturer stops for 
a moment to inquire where and how 
the customer got his money. But all 
of the plans for supplying demand 
of this sort must necessarily be con- 
ditioned upon the continuance of the 


source of supply. Every producer 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Program—Continued 


must be in constant readiness to drop 
his program if the government 
spending should stop. This is what 
is meant by saying that a prosperity 
based upon deficit financing will go 
as far as it is pushed but no farther. 
It lacks the dynamic, self-energizing 
quality of a prosperity based upon 
a vigorous flow of capital into in- 
vestment and aggressive production 
for a market which is financed by 
the wages and other incomes paid 
out to those who have done the pro- 
ducing. 


Taxation Equality 


All of this gives enormous im- 
portance to the Committee’s empha- 
sis upon the public expenditures as 
the key to the postwar tax problem. 
A moderate federal budget is, in 
fact, the only sure and safe way to 
the happy land of postwar pros- 
perity and plenty. This is the inevi- 
table conclusion from the premises, 
first, that the budget must normally 
be balanced to avoid the ultimate 
disaster of debt repudiation, and 
second, that tax rates must be mod- 


erate in order to provide stimulus to 
economic effort adequate to generate 
the prosperity and plenty for which 
we hope. 

The necessity of reducing the 
taxation barriers to economic effort 
all along the line led to a fundamen- 
tal proposition of policy with re- 
gard to income taxes, namely, that 
all income, however gained, should 
be subject to the same, or approxi- 
mately the same, starting rate of tax. 
Again the logic of the position seems 
fairly evident. If the goal of the 
economy be that of attaining the 
maximum economic effort, then 
there should be no tax discrimina- 
tion for or against any form of such 
effort. In the business field, one 
group may wish to organize a cor- 
poration; another may prefer to 
operate as a partnership; and still 
another group may wish to engage 
in business as separate individuals 
or sole proprietors. Then there is 
the very large group of persons who, 
from choice or necessity, work for 
wages rather than as owners or 
operators of businesses. The signifi- 
cant fact, in the economic sense, 1s 
that the economic effort of one per- 
son, however expended, tends to 
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WEAN EID Y 


YOUNG MAN WITH ACTUARIAL 


Home Office experience not essential 
but desirable. Permanent opportunity 
with unlimited possibilities for ad- 
vancement 


By Middlewestern Company with 
record of good growth and excel- 
lent financial structure 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


make a job for one or more others, 
somewhere. Job creation is not con- 
fined to corporations or to any other 
group. Equality of the initial rate 
of income taxation leaves all persons 
most nearly free to make their o 
respective choices with regard to 
manner of gaining income, and, 
the process, to contribute to jobs fg 
others. 

The important practical applica 
tion of this principle is the propos 
tion that the corporation income tax 
rate should equal or approximate the 
initial rate on individual incomes. A 
tax rate on corporations much higher 
than the initial individual rate be- 
comes a_ definite discrimination 
against the corporate form, while the 
complete exemption of the corpora- 
tion becomes a discrimination in 
favor of this form of business or- 
ganization. Under an equality of 
rates there is neither favor nor dis- 
crimination. 


Evidence 


The principle of equality of taxa- 
tion is substantiated, also, by such 
evidence as could be assembled rela- 
tive to the sources of venture capital. 
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The study of this subject that was 
undertaken for the report is ad- 
mittedly incomplete. Moreover, it 
indicates the situation with respect 
to the present ownership of venture 
capital rather than the sources from 
which the owners obtained their 
funds. Nevertheless, the data as- 
sembled seemed adequate to support 
the following conclusions: ° 

First, there is no particular income 
eroup which is mainly or primarily 
responsible for having made the risk 
investments of the past. 

Second, a tax plan which would 
limit to corporations the adjustments 
designed to stimulate the flow of 
venture capital would go _ sadly 
astray, for sole proprietorships and 
partnerships together have averaged 
more than half as much net profit 
(including a mixture of wages of 
proprietors and profits) as have the 
corporations reporting net income 
since 1924, 

Third, small investors have been 
surprisingly important, as shown by 
the substantial share of each form 
of return on risk capital (profits 
and dividends) which in the aggre- 
gate is received by persons in small 
income brackets. 

Fourth, the reinvestment of earn- 
ings is an important source of funds 
for the expansion of going concerns, 
corporate and non-corporate. 

Fifth, as individuals accumulate 
personal fortunes, they tend increas- 
ingly, as their respective estates 
grow, to invest in corporation stocks 
and thus to provide equity capital 
for old and new enterprises. 

Some contribution to the resolu- 
tion of the paradox mentioned above 
is made by another general principle 
laid down in the Committee’s report. 
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HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Young man with 


actuarial training and back- 
ground. Home office experi- 
ence not required but desirable. 
Excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement with rapidly grow- 
ing Middlewestern life  insur- 
ance company. Write Box 
L-921, Best's Life Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 























This principle is that the revenue 
system should be broadly diversified. 
This is not a substitute for prudence 
in expenditures, for the principle of 
revenue diversity would be fully ap- 
plicable under as low a federal 
budget as there is any prospect of 
seeing in the postwar period. There 
are two important reasons for urg- 
ing consideration of this policy. The 
first is that less irritation and annoy- 
ance will be engendered under diver- 
sified tax methods than if the same 
amount were to be sought from a 
single tax such as that on incomes. 
The second reason is that the differ- 
ent taxes vary in their response to 
changing economic conditions. 
Hence, it is easier to preserve budge- 
tary balance under adverse condi- 
tions when there is a diversity of 
taxes to be drawn upon. 

The natural outcome is a position 
in favor of excise taxes as well as 
income taxes. This position is taken 
by the Committee. In addition to 
the arguments just recited, the re- 





5 Op. cit., pp. 81, 82. 
6 Op. cit., p. 181. 












port emphasizes the ease of adminis- 
tering the excises and the fact that 


they are a method of obtaining some 
contribution toward the govern- 
mental costs from that large seg- 
ment of income payments which is 
not subject to income tax. Since 
consumption practices and habits are 
not subject to wide variations under 
different economic conditions, the 
yield of the excises is much more 
nearly constant than that of the in- 
come tax. The extent to which such 
taxes may be necessary will depend 
upon the level of the expenditures 
as well as upon considerations of 
diversity and stability of the reve- 
nues. 


Inflation as Alternative 


As an indication of the Commit- 
tee’s views on the whole subject of 
fiscal policy, the. following para- 
graph is given. It is typical of a 
viewpoint that is repeatedly empha- 
sized: ® 

“.... itis of no avail to avoid the 
issue by failing to collect enough in 
taxes to cover the expenditures. The 
alternative is to supplement taxation 
by borrowing, a policy which nulli- 
fies any popular judgment as to the 
genuine benefits of the public spend- 
ing. If this borrowing is done 
through the banking system, a pro- 
cedure which is virtually inevitable 
when large deficits are involved, the 
result will be the creation of a con- 
tinuous inflation pressure which will 
eventually bear down upon those 
least able to endure it, more heavily 
and far more unevenly, than the 
taxes that would have made such in- 
flation unnecessary.” . 

From Tax Review. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT MEETING 


HE Agency Management Com- 

mittee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau held a three 
day meeting September 13, 14, 15. 

In addition to the Committee 
members present, there were two 
guest consultants—Clancy D. Con- 
nell, President of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and 
Osborne Bethea, General Agent of 
the Penn Mutual at New York. 

The Committee discussed with 
President Connell the objectives of 
the Committee and asked for his 
reaction to its plans. Mr. Connell 
gave enthusiastic agreement to what 
the Committee was trying to do, and 
said he would support and further 
the Committee in every possible way. 
We especially need, said Mr. Con- 
nell, three things: 

1. Better and more generally rec- 
ognized standards for agents. 





is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 
demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects’, 
was his comment. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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2. Closer cooperation between 
Home Office and field. 
3. Better qualification laws for 


agents’ licenses. 


Mr. Connell praised the Commit- 
tee’s release of last June: “A State- 
ment re Postwar Manpower,” * and 
spoke of its enthusiastic reception in 
all quarters. He said that it will be 
featured in the various meetings of 
the Association during the coming 
year. 


Mr. Bethea outlined five points 
which he said he believed were those 
which fieldmen desire to have 
pushed. The Committee discussed 
each of these points in detail. 

These points were+— 

1. A better definition of the job 
which is to be done by the agent. 

2. The securing of an institutional 
viewpoint in regard to the manner 
of handling brokerage business. 





Nepenthe 


Pygmalion, the sculptor, fell in 
love with Galatea, the ivory prod- 
uct of his art. 

There are life underwriting Pyg- 
malions, too—bemused wanderers 
in the labyrinths of semi-actuarial 
science who grow so enamored of 































their intriguing mathematical Gal- 
ateas that they cease all practically 
productive efforts. 

It is a sad event when any studi- 
ous individual succeeds in educat- 
ing himself beyond his intellect, 
but it is a major catastrophe when 
| an agent places over his eyes the 
blindfolds of abstruse technicalities 
and thereby conceals the glorious 
vision of life insurance in action. 
Out of the mouths of babes comes 
truth; out of the mouths of “ex- 
perts, confusion. 

We become like that which we 
conquer, and all too often men find 
that l-aving mastered knowledge 


they have made it their master. 
Uni ately, the gods of life ins 
J niortunately, the gods of lite insur- 
+ ance know no Aphrodite who can 
turn Galateas into flesh and blood. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 






FOUNDED 1877 





3. The development of an insti 
tutional policy in regard to recruit. 
ing in the immediate future and 
greater emphasis put on the type of 


GRC 
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men and women who are desired. 

4. An acceptance by individual 
companies for the development of 
an objective which recognizes the 
difference between the mere seeking 
of volume and the development of 
career life insurance agents. Mr. 
Bethea believes that this decision 
should .be made by each company 
and stated clearly for the benefit of 
the field force. 

5. A statement by each company 
in clear language and in print of 
just what its objectives and plans 
are. Mr. Bethea believes that this 
should be accepted both by the field 
and by the Home Office, and the 
Home Office should accept its share 
of the responsibility in reaching 
those objectives. 

One major topic of the meeting 
was a discussion of the recent report 
by the Committee on Agents’ Com- 
pensation of the N.A.L.U., of which 
Alfred C. Duckett of Los Angeles 
is Chairman. 

One of the interesting activities 
of the Committee in recent months 
has been an attempt to learn pre- 
cisely how the principles which have 
been used by T.W.I. (Training 
Within Industry) can be made ef- 
fective in the better training of life 
insurance salesmen. An experimen- 
tal conference was held in August 
and it is expected that the Research 
Bureau will produce a report before 
the close of the year covering this 
interesting and significant question. 





*See July 1945 Issue Best’s Life In- 
surance News. 


MONTANA 


Holmes Resigns 


OHN J. HOLMES, State Audi- 

tor and Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Montana, tendered his 
resignation on September 22 last and 
accepted a position as Production 
Manager of the National Farmers 
Union Automobile & Casualty Com- 
pany at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Small Decreases 


HE dislocations of the reconver- 
sion period have had relatively 
little effect on the group life insur- 
ance of the country to date, and 





there is now at least 33% more of 
this type of protection in force than 
it the start of the war, it was re- 
norted last month by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. There have been 
very few contract cancellations by 
employers since V-J Day and the 
major direct effect has been a re- 
duction in the number insured under 
contracts where there have been 
sharp cut-backs in employment. 

At the start of this year, there 
was $24,446,000,000 of group life 
insurance in force on 13,410,000 
workers in 41,000 concerns. ‘This 
compares with $15,382,000,000 on 
10,080,000 workers in 1940 and $10,- 
$70,000,000 on 6,579,000 workers in 
1935. During the first half of this 
year nearly $600,000,000 additional 
sroup life insurance was purchased 
under new contracts with employers. 

Jeginning with V-E Day and in- 
creasing in amount following V-J 
Day, there was some reduction in 
the size of certain group life insur- 
ance contracts in force, due to the 
cut-backs in war production indus- 
tries. There were a few contract 
cancellations in cases of concerns 
engaged in war production, which 
went out of business immediately 
upon the end of the war, but other 
than these, practically no contract 
cancellations have been reported. 


Cut-Backs 


The cut-back reduction in insured 
workers has been felt only in the 
policies on war industries. Some 
insurance companies, with relatively 
lew such policies, have had no re- 
duction in their total group insur- 
ance, although other companies, 
whose policies were extensively in 
such fields as aircraft and motors, 
have had a reduction of 10% to 15% 
i total insurance of this type out- 
standing. 

“The high degree of stability in 
the group insurance protection of 
the nation’s workers holds promise 
of important post-war gains in this 
valuable security base,” the Insti- 
tute said. ““New sales are continuing 
and will continue. Existing policies 
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Brokers and Surplus Writers. 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD’; 








——___ 
Why Brokers and Surplus Writers 
Recommend The Berkshire? 





ONE REASON-the Berkshire Social Security Service 


Approach has produced thousands of dollars in new business for 


The Federal Social Security Act provides merely a backlog of 
security and protection to meet only basic requirements. 

The Berkshire’s Social Security Service is designed to supple- 
ment these basic benefits and thus afford ample financial security 
and protection for both the insured and his dependants through 
the medium of legal reserve life insurance. 

The Service has had months of practical workout in the field. 
It is sound, easy to apply and sure-fire. 


Full details concerning the Berkshire’s Social Security Service Approach 
will gladly be furnished you upon request without obligation 


r le 
erkshire 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 

















will increase in aggregate coverage 
as the post-war production program 
is intensified. New industries are 
coming into the field, many of which 
will want group protection. There 
is also a rapidly growing extension 
of other group insurance plans, 
group annuities having sharply in- 
creased since the start of the war 


and more and more credit concerns 
are using group life insurance to 
insure all borrowers. Those now 
insured by group policies represent 
one-third of all non-agricultural 
workers in the country and there is 
reason to believe that this proportion 
will increase materially in the early 
post-war years.” 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States 
Government Securities 


Federal Land Bank 


and 
Other Agency Issues 
Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


* Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
St. Lovis - 


Chicago - Boston - 
Cincinnati - 


Direct Wires to all Offices 

















Ww Ww 
INSURANCE WRITTEN—Continued 
25 Connecticut Mutual ........... 109,794,537 
ee Se RI Oa a iek's o5'wan’ 0 as *93,244,124 
a] Acasa Mitel (DD. C.9 2.20005: *91 979,409 
28 United Benefit (Neb.) ........ *91 290,253 
ie te ot I ae 90,092,384 
30 Home Beneficial (Va.) ........ 88,344,615 
31 Manufacturers (Can.) ........ 88,296,943 
32 Washington National (Ill.) .... 83,515,949 
33 Southern L. & H. (Ala.) ...... 82.709,555 
34 Great-West (Canada) ......... 80,393,608 
ap See 5. cccikk ou Rees ceeds 78,348,212 
36 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ...... 73,622,858 
37 Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) .... *72,595,325 
38 Continental Assur. (Ill.) ...... 72,310,903 
39 Union Central (Ohio) ........ 70,835,370 
ee SR eae 70.048,985 
41 Liberty National (Ala.) ....... a67 889 566 
42 Confederation (Canada) ..’.... 67 889,119 
43 Northwestern National ( Minn.) 67,108,784 
44 Monumental (Md.) ........... 64,789,530 
45 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ... *64,457,398 
46 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) .... 62,045,023 
i 4.» ¢  § Seale 61,572,948 
48 Old Republic Credit (Ill.) ..... *b60,651,941 
49 Southwestern (Texas) ........ *59 405,364 
ee ee errr ree 58,840,159 
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* No withdrawals shown. 

a Excluding $142,913,265 from merger with Brown-Service 
Insurance Company. 

b Writes short term insurance to cover loans. 


EVERYBODY’S DOLLAR 


HE 3,050 counties in the United States spend over a 
billion and a half dollars a year as they administer 
relief, build and maintain highways, provide schools, 
police and fire protection, hospitals, courts, libraries and 
recreational facilities. 
) ae a 


On the whole, the people in this country pay one. 
third of the national income in taxes, and some of the 
people pay as much as 90 per cent of their incomes, 

Sar eee 


The gross federal, state and local debt increased $27 
billion from June 30, 1913 to June 30, 1922. From 
1922 to June 30, 1940 it increased another $30 billion. 
In the next four years to June 30, 1944, $157 billion 
was added so that on June 30, 1944 the gross debt of 
the three levels of government was $220 billion. 


* * * 





Expenditures for general control in state govern- 
ments include those of the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches and auxiliary agencies such as those 
dealing with elections, finance, personnel, administra- 
tion, etc. The cost for these purposes for the fiscal year 
1923 was about $78 million; in 1932 the cost was $123 
million and in 1943 it was more than $170 million. 


* * * 


Federal taxes collected from business in 1944 totaled 
more than $22 billion. Of this amount approximately 
$6.3 billion were taxes collected from business, but not 
usually classified as business taxes. Among these are 
tobacco, liquor and stamp taxes; manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ excise taxes, processing taxes and tax 0 
checks and drafts. 

. Ss 


Total federal tax collections for the fiscal year 1 
were $40 billion. Breakdown by geographic divisions; 
in thousands is as follows: New England, $2,934,892; 
Middle Atlantic, $12,178,964 ; East North Central, $10- 
206.649; West North Central, $2,492.077; South At 
lantic, $4.353,842; East South Central, $1,192,080; 
West South Central. $1,710.276; Mountain, $586,971, 
and Pacific, $4.293,028. The total includes collection 
reported for credit to trust funds in the amount of 


$2,252,386 for 1944. 
i. ae 
“The expenditures and taxes of the national govert- 


ment were six times as high following the Civil War 
as preceding it. In the decade preceding World War! 
















they averaged about $34 billion and in the decade be- 
ginning two years following that war, they averaged 


about $4 billion,” said Roy G. Blakey. 


* * * 


Eighty-one per cent of the counties in the United 
States are controlled politically by the rural population, 
61 per cent of the House of Representatives and 
per cent of the Senate are elected by people on farms 
or in cities under 2,500 population, according to Print: 


ers’ Ink. 
—Tax F 





dation, New York, N. Y. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of New Jersey and Delaware 
as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company and they traced its progress 
since the date of the last examination; namely, De- 
cember 31, 1941. The year-end figures as computed by 
the examiners were in agreement with those published 
by the company in its annual statement. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Juvenile Insurance 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance’ Company, 
Hartford, Conn., effective September 1, 1945, has been 
writing Juvenile insurance down to age 1 month. Both 
forms of the Payor benefit are available with each 
policy issued. 

As in the case of most Juvenile insurance, the benefits 
are graded to age 5. In a $1,000 policy for example 
the death benefit is $100 from 1 month to 1 year; from 
| year to 2 years, $200; from 2 years to 3 years, $400; 
from 3 years to 4 years, $600 and from 4 years to 5 
years, $800. 


The following plans will be issued: 


Guaranteed Cost Participating 
Ages 0-4 Life 20 Payments Life 20 Payments 
Endowment 20 Endowment 20 
Endowment at 18 
Ins. to65 Mo.Inc. Ins. to 65 Mo. Inc. 
Ordinary Life Ordinary Life 
Ages 5-9 Life Full Paid at 55 Life Full Paid at 55 
Life 20 Payments Life 20 Payments 
Endowment 20 Endowment 20 
Endowment at 18 
Ins. to60 Mo. Inc. Ins. to 55 Mo. Inc. 
Ins. to65 Mo. Inc. Ins. to 60 Mo. Inc. 
Ages 10-14 Life or Endowment Ins. to 65 Mo. Inc. 
Insurance regularly 
issued by the Com- 
pany 
The maximum amounts that will be considered are 


$25,000 from 0-9 and $50,000 from 10-14. The mini- 
mum limit in each instance is $1,000. 

_ The company also has announced a liberalization in 
its underwriting of Accident and Health insurance for 
persons contemplating foreign travel. Because of im- 
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proving conditions throughout the world, the company 
is willing to consider civilians traveling anywhere ex- 
cept Asia (including Japan and Formosa); present 
policyholders who plan to travel abruad can, in most 
cases, have the coverage of their existing policies con- 
tinued. 

At the same time the company announced that it 
would issue accident insurance with world-wide ground 
coverage to airline personnel and is automatically re- 
moving territorial limitations from existing policies. 

Passenger flying coverage for airline personnel has 
also been liberalized to cover riding within the bounds 
of the mainland of North America as a passenger, but 
not as the pilot or other active member of the crew, 
in any powered civil aircraft of United States or Cana- 
dian registry having a valid and current certificate of 
airworthiness issued by the duly constituted authority 
of the government of the United States or the Domin- 
ion of Canada having jurisdiction over civil aviation 
and operated by a duly licensed pilot, or while riding 
anywhere in the world as a passenger in a passenger 
aircraft operated by an incorporated passenger carrier 
on a regularly scheduled passenger trip over its estab- 
lished route. 


Wins Award 


Connecticut General has received the second of the 
two highest awards in the insurance company classifica- 
tion given in 1945 by the “Financial World” for ex- 
cellence in annual report publications to stockholders. 
The company’s award was the highest received by a 
life insurance company. 

These awards, resulting from a survey of more than 
1.200 annual report publications of business concerns 
of all types, were based on the clearness with which facts 
were presented and on pleasing appearance. The awards 
are intended to recognize outstanding accomplishment 
in the presenting of company reports according to the 
most modern public relations standards. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE 
Capital Changes 


The Constitution Life Company of America, Los 
Angeles, California, has been authorized by the Insur- 
ance Department of California to issue 100,000 shares 
of stock of $5 par value. One share of the new stock 
will be exchanged for each outstanding share of orig- 
inal Constitution stock and two shares of the new stock 
will be exchanged for each share of Postal Union Life 
stock outstanding. 




















This Thanksgiving Season we are indeed thankful 
for a Nation of people rich in character and health, 
in native ability and industry, willing to invest 
their all in education and training and then, with 
typical Yankee courage and ingenuity, create for 
themselves a future guaranteed by life insurance; 
thankful that one of the greatest values in our 
Democracy is the dollar value on human life, for 
that people can be depended upon to work out their 
destiny in a debt ridden world. 


Life Insurance, the dollar value of human life, exists 
to organize, protect and safeguard life for self and 
dependents. 


If you are interested in the profession of the Life 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly with 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Compeny”" 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Yes, this JS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you your 
many opportunities for success under a Pan-American 
Contract. 


Address: 
gga J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
5 lt would be @ courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 
when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life insurance Company. 







PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Enters Juvenile Field 


After a thorough and extensive study of the experj- 
ences and practices of other companies with Juvenile 
Insurance, Continental American, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware is now offering a new line of four Juvenile Con- 
tracts: (1) Endowment at Age 85, (2) 20 Payment 
Endowment at Age 65, (3) 20 Year Endowment, and 
(4) Endowment at Age 18. 

The Juvenile line will be offered in all states except 
New York at ages 0 to 14 years (0 to 9 for Endowment 
at Age 18), and death benefits are graded from $100 
per $1,000 face amount at age 0 to the full face amount 
at age 5. Due to statutory restrictions, Juvenile In- 
surance will be offered in New York at ages 4% to 
14 years only. 

Either of two supplementary ‘Payor Benefit” clauses 
are available with all Juvenile Contracts in all states 
except Massachusetts: (1) Waiver in event of Death 
of the Applicant, (2) Waiver in event of Death or 
Total and Permanent Disability of the Applicant. The 
“death only” waiver benefit is available in Massachu- 
setts. The “Payor Benefit” waives premiums required 
by the contract-until the child is age 25. 

A “Change-of-Plan Option,” one of the outstanding 
features of extra protection of Continental American’s 
adult contracts, is also contained in its Juvenile poli- 
cies. The Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endow- 
ment and ‘Limited pay policyholders to reduce their 
premiums below Ordinary Life Premiums as of the 
original age—regardless of health or insurability. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Rowe Elected Treasurer 


H. S. Payson Rowe, formerly 2nd Vice President in 
charge of the bond portfolio of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has been elected Treas- 
urer of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. Mr. Rowe is succeeding Vice 
President and Treasurer Fred P. Hayward, who re- 
tired on November 1 after serving 20 years in that 
office. 

Mr. Rowe has been in the investment field since his 
graduation from Harvard in 1922. Among the com- 
panies with which he has been associated are: First 
National Corporation of Boston; Merrill Oldham & 
Co., Inc.; Bankers Trust Company of New York and 
since 1934 with the Massachusetts Mutual. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


25% Stock Dividend 


The $4,000,000 capital of the Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee, Nashville, has been in- 
creased 25% by the declaration of a $1,000,000 stock 
dividend. The insurance in force now exceeds $5,000,- 
O00 ; assets in excess of $60,000,000 ; capital, $5,000,000 
and surplus is approximately $5,000,000. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Hospital and Surgical Plan 


peri- The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
enile Wayne, Indiana has recently made available to its Spe- 

















Jela- ial, District, and General Agents a new Hospital and 
Con- icel Expense Plan. Supplementing the two group 
ment Bians, group life and retirement income, which have 


and Been in effect for a number of years, this new plan 


ounds out the Company’s program to provide security 
or its field force against the hazards of financial loss. 

Briefly the benefits of the Plan provide a liberal 
aily hospital room charge; a high maximum of ex- 
ense for surgery; plus allowances for special operat- 
ng room charges, and also special hospital charges. 
hese provisions are available to all eligible LNL Rep- 
esentatives. The same benefits may be obtained for 
heir dependents if the agent desires. 

The Company is assuming a major portion of the 
ost of the Plan. The agent’s share is 75¢ per month 
or coverage on himself, or $1.5 per month for himself 
nd his dependents. 

There are a few requirements an LNL represent- 
tive must meet before he may participate in the Plan. 
Foremost of these is that he must devote his full time 
o the insurance business, giving life insurance busi- 
ess exclusively to the Company. Also he must have 
been with the Company for at least two years. For 
low- agents returning from military service, special rules 
their apply. They provide that these agents will qualify if 

the fheir record previous to their entrance into the Service, 
satishes the conditions of qualification as set up for 
the other agents. 

In order to put the Plan into effect it was necessary 
for at least 75% of the eligible agents to participate. 
This goal was easily met soon after the Plan was an- 
nounced to the field on September 1. The benefits of 
the Plan became effective October 1. 
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Vice MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Pri New Rates, Values, Dividends 


. his | A complete illustration of the new rates, values, and 
om- Julvidends of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
Virst PPany of Newark, New Jersey, based on the CSO Table 
, & of Mortality and 214% interest is included in the 
and |latistical section of this issue, pages 82-86. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
100% Stock Dividend 


sur- § The directors of the National Fidelity Life Insur- 
in- Jance Company, Kansas City, Missouri have recom- 
tock fmended a 100% stock dividend and a meeting of stock- 
00,- fiolders is scheduled for November 27 next. Should 
000 the action be approved, the capital of the company will 
(Continued on the next page) 
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On January 23, 1945, an American soldier was 
killed in action in Belgium. He left a widow and 
six minor children. 


On July 25, 1945, that soldier's widow died in a 
hospital, following an emergency operation. She 
left six minor children. 


The mother’s dying wish was that the children 
might be kept together. The fulfillment of that wish 
was brought about by the kind action of a young, 
childless couple who took all the children into 
their home, surrounded by an acre of lawn, and 
overwhelmed them with care and loving-kindness. 


A month to the day after she had taken them, 
the foster mother died. For the third time in seven 
months, the six children had lost a parent. Other 
good-hearted people came to the rescue and an- 
other home was provided. The family is still in- 
tact. 


Equally important is the fact that due to the 
thoughtfulness of a salesman of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, the future of those chil- 
dren has been provided for, through an insurance 
policy written on the life of each one. Government 
and State allotments are sufficient to pay the 
premiums. 


“If something should happen to any one or more 
of these children, the insurance which we would 
write on their lives would, in a small way, help 
to repay you people for some of the grand things 
you will have done for them. Then, again, it will 
be of great help to them personally, when the time 
comes for them to start in life for themselves.” 


So wrote veteran BankersLIFEman, W. C. Robin- 
son, of the Wm. K. Niemann Des Moines agency, 
io the foster father. He enclosed a copy of the 
Company’s popular and persuasive Juvenile 
folder “As the Twig is Bent.” 


The foster father called the next day and signed 
an application for a Bankers Life policy on each 
of the six children. 


BanKERSZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 
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LET GUARDIAN MAKE YOUR 
PENSION PLAN PROBLEMS 


SIMPLE 





Guardian's wealth of experience, and Guard- 
ian’s expertly staffed Home Office Pension 
Planning Section are invaluable allies of the 
underwriter in working out sound, tailored-to- 


fit pension plans for his clients. 


The new 16-page booklet, “Pension Planning 
for Your Business,” now being distributed to 
executives through Guardian’s national adver- 
tising, will tell you a lot about how Guardian 
does it. Write us direct for the booklet today 
or consult the Guardian agency nearest you 


for details. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 
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NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE—Continued 





be increased from $100,000 to $200,000 by the issua 
of an additional 50,000 shares of $2.00 par value st 
The funds to cover this additional stock will be tr 
ferred from surplus. 

Among the reasons given for the company’s acti 
are: business and assets have increased to the poi 
where additional capital is necessary to maintain a 
propriate ratios ; the new capital will meet the minim 
requirements for both a life and health and accid 
business in all of the states in which the company no 
operates and the earnings over recent years have creat 
sufficient surplus to support the change and still main 
tain the proper balance between capital and surplus, 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


Secures Eureka-Maryland Life Business 


The North American Accident Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois has reinsured the Ordinary Life busi 
ness of the Eureka-Maryland which totals nearly $70, 
000,000 at the present time. 















In June, 1945 the North American Accident amend 
its charter and entered the life field. In August, 194 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Com 
pany of Columbus, Ohio purchased controlling interes 
in the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation, an 
the industrial portion of the company’s business wa 
purchased by the All States Life of Montgomery, Ala 
bama in April, 1945. In short, as of October 1, 194 
the Eureka-Maryland ceased as a corporate entity. 

The North American will maintain a branch office i 
Baltimore, Maryland to service policyholders in tha 
area. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
C.S.O. Policy 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio is now offering its “Insured Life Income’ 
policy on a 214% reserve basis and is using the Com, 
missioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 
This is the only policy offered by the company at the 
present time on this basis but it is expected in due 
course that other contracts will be put on the new 
standard. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Protective Life Insurance Company, Birming- 





ham, Alabama was examined (Association) by the It 
surance Departments of Alabama and South Carolina 
as of December 31, 1944. The date of the last exami 
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was December 31, 1940 and the examiners traced 


nat! 
the company’s progress during the intervening years. 
The seport was favorable to the company. 

As a result of the examination the surplus was in- 
creaced $46,905—from $700,000 to $746,905. Assets 
likewise were increased from $20,792,447 to $20,820,- 
153. Several items brought these changes about, the 
principal one being a net decrease in the estimated 
amount of accrued taxes, $25,531. In connection with 
increased figures as computed by examiners in com- 
parison with year-end figures as published by the com- 
pany, the following statement by the examiners is in 
order: “The company, in the opinion of your examiners, 


followed very conservative methods in estimating lia- 
bilities. The changes made in the surplus should not 
be taken as a criticism of the methods employed by the 
company. Your examiners had information at the 
time of the examination that was not available at the 
time the estimates were prepared and recommend that 
no change be made in the methods employed in esti- 
mating the liabilities referred to above as future ex- 
perience may conform more closely to the estimates.” 

In comparable changes of examination reports on 
other companies, the same reasoning in general will 


apply. 


PUBLIC SERVICE LIFE, HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT 


Examined 


The Public Service Life, Health & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Washington was examined by 
the Insurance Department of that state as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. The date of the previous examination 
was December 31, 1943 (according to law in the state 
of Washington each life company is examined an- 
nually ). 

The examiner’s increased the company’s figures for 
contingency reserve, surplus and admitted assets. The 
contingency reserve figure was increased from $6,500 
to $8,500 ($2,000 for fluetuation in market value of 
real estate); surplus from $106,807 to $110,210 and 
admitted assets from $1,916,277 to $1,918,284. The re- 


port contained no criticisms. 


SUNSET LIFE 
Moriarty Dies 


John J. Moriarty, President of the Sunset Life In- 
surance Company, Olympia, Washington, died on Oc- 
tober 1 last at the age of 62. 

His life insurance career began in 1899. Most of 
this career was spent with the Missouri State Life 
and when it ceased business in 1933, Mr. Moriarty 
joined the General American Life. Upon his resigna- 
tion in 1937, he was associated with different com- 
panies, until he became Vice President of the Sunset 
Life in 1942. He was elected to the Presidency in 1943. 

During his years in the business, Mr. Moriarty was 
active in the affairs of the American Life Convention. 
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A Soldier 





writes a letter 


Several thousand grateful GI’s have 
taken the trouble to express their ap- 
preciation when requesting a copy of 
New England Mutual’s now famous 
little booklet, “Information for Vet- 
erans.”’ 


This is what one of them said: 


“Although I do not expect 
to be a veteran until the con- 
clusion of the war, I would 
appreciate your booklet ‘In- 
formation for Veterans.’ 


“I wish to add that I ad- 
mire your frank and sincere 
advice concerning the reten- 
tion of National Service Life 
Insurance despite the fact 
that you are an agency selling 
private insurance. 


“It is refreshing to note 
such altruistic advertisements. 
I only wish that more adver- 
tisers could realize what good- 
will can be established for 
their product by your type of 
straightforward messages.” 


. 
Certainly this type of goodwill 
won't make the New England Mu- 


tual fieldman’s job any more difficult 
in the years to come! 


New England Mutual 
of Boston 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


Ly Insurance Company (3 











George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 








$5,420 
PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 


full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 
average cash income in 1944. 
Our unique salary and commis- 
sion contract offered to full time 
producers thru our agencies in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 


fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 





SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 


Favorably Examined 


The Sun Life Insurance Company of America, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was examined (Association) by the 


Insurance Departments of Maryland and Ohio as of 
December 31, 1944. The date of the last examination 


was December 31, 1940. The examiners’ report was 


favorable to the company. 

The principal change made by the examiners in the 
company’s year-end figures was an increase in surplus 
from $775,098 to $793,238—$18,140. This increase 
was the result of several minor changes. These changes 
also resulted in a decrease in admitted assets of $1,586 
to $30,866,521. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 
Lloyd President 


Robert McAllister Lloyd has been elected President 
of the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, New 
York, N. Y., according to an announcement by Henry 
James, Chairman of the Board, made in late Septem- 
ber. Mr. Lloyd took office October 1, succeeding 
Devereux ©. Josephs, who resigned the position when 
he became President of the Carnegie Corporation in 
June of this year. Since his graduation from Harvard 
in 1919, Mr. Lloyd has been engaged in financial ac- 
tivities in New York and has been Vice President of 
the Bank of New York since 1937. 

Chairman Jones also announced that Vice President 
Rainard B. Robbins has been elected a Trustee, and 
Robert E. Fisher, formerly Treasurer of Hillsdale 
College, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Association. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
New Home Office Building 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. has purchased the 17-story building at 
84 William Street, New York City, for the Home 
Office of the Company, President Mansfield Freeman 
announced in September. Located at the corner of 
Maiden Lane, diagonally across from the Federal .Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and within 2 blocks of the 
Home Office of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the building is in the heart of New York’s insurance 
district. 

Announcing the acquisition of the new Home Office 
Mr. Freeman said, “In the expanding program of the 
United States Life, we have been rapidly outgrowing 
our present headquarters at 101 Fifth Avenue,* but 
the selection of new quarters awaited the termination 





* This building was sold a short time ago. 
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of the war. We feel fortunate in having obtained this 
building in the section of the city where it is said that 
more insurance brokers and agents are congregated 
than at any other point in the country. In fact, this 
was a determining factor in our choice, because, in 
addition to our domestic business in Life, Group and 
A & H forms, the Company has an international reputa- 
tion as specialists in underwriting civilians travelling 
or residing abroad on foreign missions for American 
industry. Much of this business in New York City 
emanates from the insurance brokers in lower Man- 
hattan, and in this specialized field, where speed is 
paramount, the accessible location will greatly expedite 
our foreign coverage service.” 


This is the fourth change of neighborhood for the 
USLife in its 95 years, Mr. Freeman said. The Com- 
pany, which opened for business at 27 Wall Street in 
1850, advanced northward to Broadway and Cham- 
bers Street in 18/73, and for the past two decades 
has been located in lower Fifth Avenue. Mr. Freeman 
said that the building at 84 William Street was erected 
some years ago by the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
(now at 150 William Street) for its home office, and 
is basically suited to insurance company needs. Exten- 
sive alterations and renovation will make it one of 
the most modern office buildings in the metropolitan 
area when the United States Life occupies the premises 
in the Spring of 1946, 


Latin-American Expansion 


The company has also announced that its greatly in- 
creasing Latin-American business has occasioned the 
bringing of Mr. Alfred H. Winston, former Manager 
of the Company’s Havana Branch Office, to the Com- 
pany’s Home Office in New York as Agency Assistant 
in order to organize a Latin-American Division. Mr. 
Winston’s arrival in New York to take up his duties 
followed closely upon the return of Mr. Richard Rhode- 
beck, Vice President and Director of Agencies, from 
a two-months’ circuit of the Company’s Latin-American 
Branch offices and general agencies. 


In announcing Mr. Winston’s appointment Mr. 
Rhodebeck said of this trip, “Our Latin-American 
sales of life insurance increased during the war years, 
due to the agency-development program of our com- 
pany, and the fact that our southern neighbors are in- 
creasingly conscious of the benefits to be derived from 
life insurance. The influence of the “North American 
way” of doing things has more influence upon the 
Latin-American peoples than perhaps many of us up 
here realize. American thrift is no empty term to them, 
because they saw it in action in the war. With the 
renewal of peacetime trade the people are not only 
financially able, but psychologically prepared to take 
steps toward achieving a measure of security in so far 
as possible out of current income, through the purchase 
of life insurance. 

‘North America’s leadership in the war has placed 
a grave responsibility upon her in many ways, and we 
feel that our Company is particularly fortunate in 
pioneering the life insurance idea to a widening poten- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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| a there are so many specialized uses of in- 
surance that it is difficult to keep thoroughly posted on the 
best practice for each individual case. Many brokers have 
found that the brokerage specialist in their local Con- 
necticut General office has invaluable assistance to offer in 
presenting the correct solution to their problems. He 
brings experience and thorough training to his work and he 
is backed by the broad facilities of Connecticut General, 
including its Advisory Bureau, for handling all forms of 
Personal insurance, Group insurance, Business insurance 
and Pension Trust plans. He is ready to be the EXTRA 
man in your organization. Call him at your nearest 


Connecticut General ‘ofhce. 





CONMECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED. .....« « 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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Centrally Located. . . 
Serving the Nation 3 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE CO. 


Kansas City 10, Missourt 









UNITED STATES LIFE—Continued 


tial market in Latin-America. We believe that Mr. 
Winston can very ably assist us in marshalling our 
facilities for the best possible service to this end.” 


Re-Enters Philippines 


On July 5 last the United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., was licensed to do busi- 
ness in the Philippine Islands. Galen Litchfield, a Vice 
President of the company and formerly in charge of 
its Far-Eastern operations, supervised the re-establish- 
ment of the company in the Islands and is currently 
operating the Manila branch. 


No Foreign Travel Restrictions 
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The company also announced in August that as a 
result of the Japanese capitulation it has eliminated 
extra premiums on its world-wide travel coverage and 
has currently under consideration a revision of foreign 
residence extras. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium Rates Revised 


Effective October 16, 1945, the Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
creased premium rates for most plans of insurancé 
Cash values and Settlement Options were not changed, 
New Plans of Juvenile insurance and Annual Premium 
Retirement Annuities have been added. An illustration 
of the new rates is included in the statistical section of 
this issue, page 82. 


WESTERN AMERICAN LIFE 
New Company 


The Western American Life Insurance Company, 
206 North Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada was incor- 
porated as a stock legal reserve company under the 
laws of the state of Nevada on November 10, 1944 and 
was licensed May 14, 1945. The company began busi- 
ness on July 14 last with an authorized capital of 
$600,000. The subscribed capital is $125,000 and the 
par value of the shares is $10. 12,500 shares were 
sold at $18 per share, resulting in a surplus of $100,000. 
Promotional and other expenses were approximately 


$24,100—10.75%. 
Insurance Written 


The company will write Ordinary and Accident and 
Health insurance on the non-participating and par- 
ticipating plans. Non-medical is written from ages 0-40, 
inclusive, on both males and females with a limit of 
$5,000. Policies currently being offered are the Ordi- 
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ary |.ife, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment and 
D5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Term. On the Juvenile basis 
there are the 20 Pay, 20 Year Endowment and En- 








t Mr. Howment at 18. The waiver of premium is granted to 

6, OUR th men and women, except in the case of the latter 
the rates are one and one-half times those for men. 
Doubic indemnity is also available from ages 15—55. 














Reserve Basis 
rance 


a Policies are currently being written on the Modified 
VCD reliminary Term, Illinois Standard basis with inter- 


ge of stat 3149 I 
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rently Officers and Directors Cal- We stern Is n " 


The present staff of officers consists of: President, 


Noble H. Getchell; Vice President, Sam H. Emerson; Letting Down The 








Secretary-Treasurer, George B. Thatcher and Superin- 

aS abeondent of Agencies, H. G. McKenna. Some years back 7 

nate ; . Tost . — SS 
Mr. Emerson organized the United Services Life In- Bars ee 

=) “ . ——. .— 

- anh rance Company of Washington, D. C. and was its MO TT 

TelsniPresident for a period of time. 








Territory California-Western States Life 
Currently the company is licensed to write business heartily endorses the Life Insurance 
in the state of Nevada only. Sales Research Bureau Agency Man- 
agement Committee’s “Statement re 
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Men and women who can qualify 


as field associates are given the com- 
pany’s copyrighted “You Incorpo- 
rated” training course. The training 


is based on the T.W.I. method and 





























any, administered by Cal-Western man- 
cor- : ; 
the agers skilled in the use of T.W.LI. 
and | WHO VISIT l 4 cee 
be training technique. 
| of Strategically located right in the heart of the city’s 
the business, shopping and entertainment district. 700 
vere rooms, each with radio, bath or shower. Service & 
000. and food as faultless as wartime conditions will 
tely permit. Reservations well in advance will enable us to 
prepare for you—consequently, to serve you better. : 
California 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 
PRESENT DIVIDEND SGALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17. 1945 TO JAN. 1, 1946) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 
e 15 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 2 9 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
Premiums $15.45 17.60 18.09 18.59 19.12 19.67 20.24 20.84 21.46 22.11 22.80 23.51 24.25 25.04 25.85 26.71 27.61 28.55 29.54 
ear 1 1.42 1.58 1.63 1.66 1.72 1.76 1.81 1.86 1.91 1.97 2.04 2.11 2.17 2.26 2.32 2.42 2.51 2.62 2.73 
2 1.52 1.71 1.76 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.96 2.01 2.07 2.18 2.21 2.28 2.35 245 2.53 2.68 2.73 2.84 2.96 As 
3 1.63 1.83 1.89 1.93 1.99 2.05 2.11 2.17 2.23 2.30 2.39 2.46 2.54 2.64 2.73 2.84 2.95 3.07 3.20 *F 
4 1.74 1.96 2.02 2.07 2.14 2.20 2.26 2.83 2.40 2.47 2.57 2.65 2.73 2.84 2.94 3.06 3.17 3.30 3.44 is 
5 1.85 2.09 2.16 2.21 2.298 2.385 2.42 2.49 2.57 2.65 2.75 2.84 293 305 3.15 3.28 3.40 3.54 $3.68 if 
6 1.96 2.23 2.30 2.35 2.48 2.51 258 2.66 2.74 282 2.94 3.03 3.18 3.26 3.37 3.50 3.63 3.77 3.92 D 
7 2.08 2.36 2.44 2.50 2.59 2.66 2.75 2.83 2.92 3.01 3.13 3.23 3.34 3.47 3.59 3.73 3.86 4.01 4.17 | 
s 2.20 2.50 2.59 2.66 2.74 288 2.91 3.00 3.10 3.20 3.32 3.43 3.55 $8.69 3.81 3.96 4.10 4.25 4.41 
9 2.32 2.65 2.74 2.81 2.91 2.99 3.08 3.18 3.28 3.39 3.52 3.64 3.76 3.91 4.03 4.19 4.33 4.49 4.66 
10 2.45 2.80 2.89 2.97 3.07 3.16 3.26 3.37 3.48 3.59 3.73 3.85 3.98 4.13 4.26 4.42 4.57 4.74 4.91 
ll 2.57 2.95 3.05 3.18 3.24 $8.84 3.4 8.56 3.67 3.79 3.93 4.06 4.19 4.35 4.49 4.65 4.81 4.98 5.15 
12 2.70 3.11 3.21 3.30 38.41 8.52 3.63 375 3.87 3.99 4.14 4.28 4.41 4.57 4.72 4.89 5.05 5.22 5.40 
13 2.84 3.26 3.37 3.47 3.59 3.70 3.8: 8.94 4.07 4:20 4.35 4.49 4.63 4.80 4.95 5.12 5.29 5.46 5.64 
14 2.98 3.43 3.54 3.64 8.77 3.89 4.01 4.14 4.27 4.41 4.57 4.71 4.86 5.03 5.18 5.36 5.52 5.70 5.88 
15 3.12 $3.59 3.71 3.82 3.95 408 421 434 4.48 4.62 4.78 493 5.08 ._ 5.25 5.41 5.58 5.76 65.93 6.11 
16 3.26 3.76 3.89 4.00 4.14 4.27 4.40 4.54 4.68 4.83 5.00 5.15 5.30 5.48 5.64 5.82 5.98 6.16 6.34 
17 3.41 3.94 4.07 4.19 4.33 4.47 4.61 4.75 4.89 5.04 5.22 5.37 5.53 5.70 5.86 6.04 6.21 6.39 6.57 
18 3.56 4.12 4.25 4.38 4.52 4.66 4.81 4.95 5.10 5.26 5.43 5.59 5.74 5.93 6.08 6.26 6.43 6.62 6.79 
19 3.71 4.30 4.44 .57 4.72 4.86 5.0] 5.16 5.31 5.47 5.65 5.80 5.96 6.14 6.30 6.48 6.65 6.83 7.02 
20 3.87 4.48 4.63 4.76 4.92 5.06 §.2] 5.37 5.52 5.68 5.86 6.02 6.18 6.36 6.52 6.70 6.87 7.05 7.23 
10 Year Summary of Dividends Continuing Costs and Su:rend osts 
Ann. Prems. 154.50 176.00 180.90 185.90 191.20 196.70 202.40 208.40 214.60 221.10 228.00 235.10 242.50 250.40 258.50 267.10 276.10 285.50 295.40 
Div 19.17 21.71 22.42 22.96 23.72 24.41 25.14 25.90 26.70 27.53 28.60 52 30.48 31.70 32.75 $4.03 35.25 86.63 38.08 
Net Cost 135.33 154.29 158.48 162.94 167.48 172.29 177.26 182.50 187.90 193.57 199.40 205.58 212.02 218.70 225.77 233.07 240.85 248.87 257.32 
13. 15.43 8&5 16.29 75 7.3 17.73 18.25 18.79 19.36 19.94 20.56 21.20 21.87 22.58 23.31 24.09 24.89 25.73 
Cash Value 105.98 121.95 125.41 128.97 132.63 136.40 140.26 144.23 148.20 152.47 156.77 161.16 165.67 170.29 175.02 179.86 184.81 189.88 195.06 
Surr’d Cost 29 32.34 33.07 33.97 34.85 35.89 37.00 38.27 39.60 41.10 42.63 44.42 46.35 48.41 50.75 53.21 56.04 58.99 62.26 
Av. Surr’d 2.9 3.2 3.31 3.40 3.49 3.59 3.70 3.83 3.96 4.11 4.26 4.44 4.64 4.84 5.0 5.32 5.60 5.90 6.23 
Accum. 21.67 24.52 25.30 25.93 26.78 27.55 28.35 29.22 30.13 31.07 32.26 33.30 34.40 35.76 36.92 38.38 $89.78 41.34 42.97 A 
Additions 52.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 58.00 58.00 58.00 61.00 62.00 62.00 64.00 65.00 66.00 66.00 68.00 70.00 7 
20 Year Summary of Dividends, Continuing Costs and Surrende ed Costs N 
Ann. Prems. 309.00 352.00 361.80 371.80 382.40 393.40 404.80 416.80 429.20 442.20 456.00 470.20 485.00 500.80 517.00 534.20 552.20 571.00 590.80 A 
Divs. 51.19 58.65 60.58 62.22 64.31 66.26 68.29 70.40 72.56 74.82 77.53 79.92 82.36 85.31 87.88 .93 93.82 96.97 100.21 C 
Net Cost 257.81 293.35 301.22 309.58 318.09 327.14 $36.51 346.40 356.64 367.38 378.47 390.28 402.64 415.49 429.12 443.27 458.38 474.03 490.59 S 
Av. N. C. 12.8 14.67 15.06 .48 . 6.36 .83 .32 17.83 8.37 18.92 19.51 20.13 20.77 21.4 22.1 9% 23.70 24.53 r 
Cash Value 231.35 263.43 270.27 277.27 284.41 291.69 299.12 306.69 314.39 322.24 330.23 338.35 346.60 354.98 363.48 372.09 380.82 389.66 398.60 
Surr’d Cost 26.46 29.92 30.95 82.31 33.68 85.45 37.89 39.71 42.25 45.14 48.24 51.93 56.04 60.51 65.64 71.18 77.56 84.37 91.99 
Av. Surr’d 1.32 1.50 ; .62 1.68 : 1.8 199 2.11 2.2 2.41 2.6 2.80 3.03 3.28 3.56 3.88 4.22 4.60 A 
Accum. 65.43 74.84 77.29 79.36 81.97 84.47 87.01 89.74 92.48 95.38 98.83 101.91 105.09 108.90 112.23 116.18 119.95 124.11 128.33 7 
Additions 130.00 136.00 138.00 139.00 142.00 144.00 145.00 147.00 159.00 150.00 156.00 157.00 157.00 162.00 163.00 168.00 168.00 173.00 175.00 ‘ 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Accumulations r 
Years Pd.-Up 35 34 33 33 33 32 32 32 31 31 31 30 30 30 30 29 29 29 28 C 
Mat. in Yrs. 47 44 43 43 42 42 41 41 40 39 39 38 88 37 37 36 36 35 35 < 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Additions ‘, 
Years Pd.-Up 35 34 34 33 33 83 82 32 32 31 31 31 30 30 80 30 29 29 
Mat. in Yrs. 48 45 44 44 43 43 42 42 41 40 40 39 39 38 38 37 37 36 36 
MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 
PRESENT DIVIDEND SCALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17. 1945 TO JAN. 1, 1946) 
ORDINARY LIFE—Continued 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends F 
] 
Age 38 3 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 53 55 60 65 
P.emiums $30.58 31.67 32.82 34.02 35.29 36.63 38.04 39.53 41.09 42.75 44.50 46.34 48.30 50.37 54.88 59.96 75.73 97.46 
fear 1 2.84 2.97 3.09 3.22 3.37 3.52 3.68 3.85 4.01 4.20 4.39 4.57 4.77 4.97 5.40 5.86 7.17 8.59 
2 3.09 3.22 3.35 3.49 3.64 .79 3.97 4.14 4.31 4.50 4.70 4.88 5.08 5.29 5.73 6.19 7.53 8.80 
3 3.33 3.47 3.61 3.75 3.91 4.08 4.25 4.43 4.60 4.80 5.00 5.18 5.39 5.61 6.05 6.52 7.89 8.98 
4 3.58 3.72 3.87 4.02 4.19 4.35 4.54 4.72 4.90 5.10 5.29 5.49 5.70 5.92 6.37 6.84 8.20 9.07 
5 3.82 3.97 4.13 4.29 4.46 4.63 4.82 5.01 5.19 5.39 5.59 5.79 6.00 6.22 6.68 7.16 8.46 9.18 
6 4.07 4.23 4.39 4.55 4.73 4.91 5.10 5.29 5.47 5.67 5 88 6.08 6.30 6.52 6.98 7.47 8.68 9.25 
7 4.32 4.49 4.65 4.82 5.00 5.18 5.37 5.56 5.75 5.96 6.17 6.37 6.59 6.81 7.28 7.77 8.85 9.29 
8 4.58 4.74 4.91 5.08 6.27 5.45 5.64 5.84 6.03 6.24 6.45 6.65 6.87 7.10 7.57 8.07 9.00 9.41 
y 4.83 5.00 5.17 5.85 5.53 6.71 5.91 6.11 6.30 6.51 6.72 #693 #=7.15 #=$7.38 # 7.85 34 «69.07 —s(9..66 
10 5.08 5.25 5.43 5.60 5.79 5.97 6.18 6.37 6.57 6.78 6.99 7.20 7.43 7.66 8.14 8.56 9.1 9. 
ll 5.33 5.50 5.68 5.85 6.04 6.24 6.43 6.64 6.83 7.04 7.26 7.46 7.69 7.92 8.38 8.74 9.20 19.38 
12 5.57 5.75 6.93 6.10 630 6.49 6.69 6.89 7.08 7.30 7.52 7.72 7.95 819 859 8&88 9.26 10.78 
13 5.81 5.989 6.17 6.35 6.54 6.74 6.94 7.14 7.34 7.55 7.77 7.98 821 842 8.76 9.01 9.35 11.14 
14 6.05 6.28 6.42 6.60 6.79 6.98 7.18 7.39 7.58 7.80 8.02 8.23 8.44 8.62 8.00 9.07 9.56 11.43 
15 6.29 6.47 6.65 6.83 7.03 7.22 7.42 7.63 7.82 804 826 845 8.63 8.78 9.02 9.15 9.81 11.62 
16 6.52 6.70 6.89 7.07 7.26 7.45 7.66 7.86 8.06 8.28 8.48 8.64 8.79 8.91 9.08 9.18 10.16 11.64 
17 6.75 6.93 7.11 7.30 7.49 7.68 7.89 8.09 8.29 8.49 8.66 8.79 8.91 9.92 9.15 9.23 10.48 11.66 
18 6.98 7.16 7.34 7.52 7.71 7.91 811 8.32 &50 866 881 8.91 9.02 9.08 918 9.31 10.78 11.67 
19 7.20 7.38 7.56 7.74 7.93 8.13 8.34 8.52 8.67 8.81 8.93 9.02 9.08 9.15 9.22 9.48 11.02 11.69 
20 7.41 7.59 7.77 7.96 15 8.35 8.53 8.69 8.81 8.93 9.03 9.07 9.14 9.17 9.30 9.70 11.17 11.71 
10 Year Summa.y of Dividends Continuing Costs and Su.rvendered Costs 
Ann. Prs. 305.80 316.70 328.20 340.20 352.90 366.30 380.40 395.30 410.90 427.50 445.00 463.40 483.00 503.70 548.80 599.60 757.30 974,60 
Divs. 39.54 41.06 42.60 44.17 43.89 47.59 49.46 51.32 53.13 55.15 57.18 59.14 61.28 63.483 68.05 72.78 384.0: ois 
Net Cost 266.26 275.64 285.60 296.03 307.01 318.71 330.94 $43.98 357.77 372.35 387.82 404.26 421.72 440.22 480.75 526.82 674.u8 852.42 
Av. N.C. 26.63 27.56 28.56 29.60 30.70 31.87 33.09 34.40 35.78 37.24 38.78 40.43 42.17 44.02 48.08 52.68 67.88 88.24 | 
Cash Val. 200.35 205.76 211.28 216.92 222.66 228.51 234.46 240.53 246.69 252.95 259.31 265.75 272.29 278.91 292.38 306.13 341.33 876.96 
Surr'd C. 65.91 69.88 74.32 79.11 84.35 90.20 96.48 105.45 111.08 119.40 128.51 138.51 149.43 161.31 188.87 220.69 831.95 505.46 | 
Av. Surr’d 6.59 6.99 7.43 7.91 844 9.02 9.65 10.35 11.11 11.94 12.85 13.55 14.94 16.13 18.84 22.07 33.20 50.55 
Accum. 44.6 46.37 48.11 49.90 51.84 53.79 55.91 53.05 60.12 62.41 64.75 66.98 69.44 71.93 77.16 82.59 95.71 105.31 
Additions 72.00 78.00 74.00 76.00 78.00 79.00 82.00 83.00 84.00 87.00 88.00 90.00 92.00 94.00 98.00 102.00 113.0u 117.00 
2v Year summary of Dividends Cont.nuing Costs and Su .endered Costs 
Ann. Prs. 611.60 633.40 656.40 680.40 705.80 732.60 760.80 790.60 821.80 855.00 890.00 926.80 966.00 1007.40 1097.60 1199.20 1514.60 1949.20 ' 
Divs. 103.45 106.76 110.12 113.49 117.13 120.78 124.65 128.49 132.11 136.05 139.92 148.41 147.14 150.74 157.63 164.53 184.81 205.90 
Net Cost 508.15 526.64 546.28 566.91 588.67 611.82 636.15 662.11 689.69 718.95 750.08 783.39 818.86 856.66 ¥39.97 1034.67 1329.7 1743.30 ‘ 
Av. N.C. 25.41 26.33 27.31 28.35 29.43 30.59 31.81 33.11 34.48 35.95 37.50 4 40.94 42.83 47.0 51.73 4 7.17 | 
Casi Val. 407.64 416.76 425.96 435.24 444.59 453.99 463.43 472.92 482.43 491.96 501.50 511.03 520.55 530.04 54.90 567.53 612.48 654.23 
Surr’d C. 100.51 109.88 120.32 131.67 144.08 157.83 172.72 189.19 207.26 226.99 248.58 272.36 298.31 326.62 391.07 467.14 717.31 1089.07 
Av. Surr’d 5.03 5.49 . }. 7.2 : -6 . 10.36 11.35 12.43 13.62 14.92 16.38 19.55 23.36 35.87 54.45 
cecum. 132.63 136.98 141.40 145.88 150.68 155.52 160.69 165.83 170.72 176.02 181.31 186.11 191.31 196.34 206.12 215.93 243.49 271.53 ' 
Additions 180.00 181.00 185.00 188.00 192.00 194.00 199.00 201.00 204.00 208.00 210.00 213.00 216.00 219.00 225.00 229.00 246.00 262.00 } 
Years to Pay Up o. Mature Policies by Dividend Accumulations 
Yrs. Pd.-Up 28 28 27 27 26 26 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 23 22 20 
Mat. in Yrs. 34 34 33 33 32 32 31 31 30 30 29 29 28 27 26 24 22 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Additions 
Yrs. Pd.-Up 29 28 28 28 27 27 27 27 26 26 26 26 25 24 24 23 21 
Mat. in Yrs. 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 31 31 30 30 29 29 28 27 25 23 
' 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 


PRESENT DIVIDEND SGALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17, 1945 TO JAN. 1, 1946) 
ORDINARY LIFE INCREASING PREMIUMS 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 








Age :, 15 20 23 25 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 43 45 50 55 
*Premiums: 
ist Year $9.49 10.72 11.64 12.31 14.45 14.91 15.41 15.95 16.54 17.18 147.87 18.52 19.22 19.99 20.83 23.69 25.90 32.88 42.63 
Lo Yr. patter 16.69 19.12 20.84 22.11 25.85 26.71 27.61 28.55 29.54 30.58 31.67 32.82 34.02 35.29 36.63 41.09 44.50 54.88 68.83 
lvs.— r. 
1 1.14 L.26 1.36 1.42 1.71 1.74 1.79 1.86 1.94 2.04 2.16 2.22 2.29 2.39 2.51 2.93 3.22 4.06 5.04 
2 1.23 1,36 1.48 1.55 1,87 1.91 1.96 2.04 2.13 2.24 2.37 2.43 2.52 2.62 32.75 3.19 3.49 4.37 5.40 
3 1.33 47 ~=—-1,60 69 2.03 2.98 215 2.24 2.33 2.45 2.58 2.67 2.76 2.87 3.01 3.47 3.79 4.71 5.76 
4 1.44 60 1.75 84 2.21 2.28 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.67 2.82 2.91 3.01 3.14 3.28 3.76 4.09 5.04 6.13 
5 1.54 1.73 1.89 2.00 2.40 2.48 2.57 2.67 2.78 2.91 3.05 3.16 3.27 3.41 3.56 4.06 4.42 5.38 6.50 
é€ 1.66 89 2.05 18 2.61 2.69 2.79 2.90 3.02 3.16 3.30 3.43 3.55 3.69 3.86 4.37 4.74 5.78 6.90 
7 1.79 2.08 32.28 2.36 32.82 2.92 3.038 315 $.28 3842 3.57 8.70 3.83 390 4.16 468 506 6.08 7.28 
8 1.93 2.19 2.40 .55 3.05 3.16 3.38 3.41 3.54 3.70 3.85 3.99 4.14 4.29 4.47 5.01 5.40 6.44 7.68 
9 2.07 2.37 2.59 2.75 3.29 3.42 3.55 3.68 3.82 3.98 4.14 4.29 4.44 4.62 4.79 5.35 5.74 6.81 8.05 
10 2.21 2.55 2.79 »97 3.55 3.68 3.82 8.96 4.10 4.27 4.44 4.60 4.76 4.94 5.12 5.68 6.09 7.18 8.39 
ll 2.38 2.74 3.00 3.20 3.81 3.96 4.10 4.25 4.41 4.58 4.74 4.91 5.08 5.27 5.45 6.03 6.45 7.57 8.71 
12 2.51 2.91 3.18 3.:9 4.03 4.19 4.33 4.49 4.66 4.83 5.00 5.17 §.356 5.53 5.71 6.30 6.72 7.85 8.87 
13 2.65 3.07 3.87 3.59 4.26 4.42 4.57 4.74 4.91 5.08 5.25 5.43 5.60 5.79 5.97 6.57 6.99 8.14 9.01 
14 2.79 3.24 3.56 3.79 4.49 4.65 4.81 4.98 5.15 5.33 5.50 5.68 5.85 6.04 6.24 6.83 7.26 8.38 9.08 
15 2.94 3.41 3.75 8.99 4.72 4.89 5.05 5.22 5.40 5.57 5.75 5.93 6.10 6.30 6.49 7.08 7.52 8.59 9.16 
16 3.09 3.59 3.94 4.20 4.95 5.12 5.29 5.46 5.64 5.81 5.99 6.17 6.85 6.54 6.74 17.34 7.77 §$.76 9.20 
17 3.24 3.77 4.14 4.41 5.18 5.36 5.52 5.70 5.88 6.05 6.23 6.42 6.60 6.79 6.98 7.58 8.02 8.90 9.25 
18 3.39 3.95 4.34 4.62 5.41 5.58 5.76 5.93 6.11 6.29 6.47 6.65 6.83 7.93 7.22 7.82 8.26 9.02 9.34 
19 3.55. 4.14 4.54 4.83 5.64 5.82 5.98 6.16 6.34 652 6.70 6.89 7.07 7.26 7.45 8.06 8.48 9.08 9.53 
20 3.72 4.33 4.75 65.04 5.86 6.04 6.21 6.39 6.57 6.75 6.93 7.11 7.30 7.49 7.68 8.29 8.66 9.15 9.77 
19 Year Summary of Dividends Continuing Costs and Su*rendered Costs 

Ann. Prs. 127.30 145.00 157.80 167.20 195.80 202.20 209.00 216.20 223.90 232.10 240.80 249.55 258.80 268.75 279.40 315.20 342.70 427.80 544.20 
Divs. 16.34 18.45 20.14 21.30 25.54 26.36 27.29 28.36 29.49 30.84 32.28 33.40 34.58 35.96 37.51 42.50 46.04 55.80 67.13 
Net Cost 110.96 126.55 137.66 145.90 170.26 175.84 181.71 187.84 194.41 201.26 208.52 216.15 224.22 232.79 241.89 272.70 296.€6 372.00 477.07 
rr N.C 0 12.66 13 14.59 17 17.58 18.17 18.78 4 20 20.85 21.62 22.42 23.28 24.19 27.27 29.67 37.20 47.71 
57 “65 146.66 150.76 154.95 159.23 172.63 182.02 206.95 233.74 


AV. i de a o. .03 6. 

Cash Value 78.58 90.66 98.78 104.58 120.57 124.02 127.5 
Surr’d C. 32.38 35.89 38.88 41.32 49.69 51.82 54.14 
Av. Surr’d 3.24 &.59 3.89 4.13 4.97 5.18 5.41 5.66 


2% Year Summary of Dividends Continuing Costs and Surrendered Costs 
366.20 388.30 454.30 469.30 485.10 501.70 519.30 537.90 a 677.75 599.00 621.65 645.70 770.8 787.70 976.60 1232.50 


131.20 134.93 ~3°.75 14 
56.64 59.48 62.51 65.87 69.49 73.46 77.84 82.66 100.07 114.64 165.05 243.33 
5.95 6.25 6.59 6.95 7.35 7.78 8.27 10.01 11.46 16.51 24.33 


Ann. Prs. 294.20 336.20 ‘ 
Divs. 46.60 53.60 58.71 62.26 73.89 76.39 78.91 81.68 84.56 87.65 84 93.76 96.71 100.00 103.44 40 122.17 141.24 . 

Net Cost 247.60 282.60 307.49 326.04 380.41 392.91 406.19 420.02 434.74 450.25 466.66 483.99 502.29 521.65 542.26 611.70 665.53 835.36 1073.45 
Av. N. C. 12.38 14.13 15.37 16.30 19.02 19.65 20.31 21.00 21.74 22.51 23.33 24.90 25.11 26.08 27.11 30.59 33.28 41.77 53.67 
Cash Value 207.80 237.19 256.48 270.04 306.34 314.00 321.78 329.69 337.71 315.85 354.10 362.46 370.92 379.47 388.11 414.47 432.35 477.54 522.46 
Surr’d C. 39.80 45.41 51.01 56.00 74.07 78.91 84.41 90.33 97.038 104.40 112 56 121.53 131.37 142.18 154.15 197.23 233.18 357.82 550.99 
Av. Surr’d > ta: & 3.70 3.95 22 2 4.85 5.22 5.63 6.08 6.57 7.11 7.71 £9.86 11.66 17.89 27.55 


1.4 ‘ & 2.80 3.7 3.9! oa .o2 
* Premium increases by uniform amount each year for 10 years, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 


PRESENT DIVIDEND SCALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17. 1845 TO JAN. 1, 1946) 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 











r 20 Year Endo ent , ¢ Life Paid-Up at 65—— . 

Age 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 20 25 40 45 50 55 
ee $47.48 47.99 48.72 49.78 51.33 53.62 57.06 62.25 70.17 82.30 $18.83 22.00 26.08 31.50 38.97 49.83 67.10 99.52 

ivs.— iF, 
l 2.57 2.67 2.81 3.03 3.36 3.83 4.47 5.25 6.21 7.39 1.62 1.88 2.20 2.65 3.31 4.21 5.42 7.22 
2 2.95 3.06 3.21 3.44 3.77 4.25 4.89 5.66 6.61 7.79 1.76 2.04 2.40 2.90 3.62 4.57 5.87 7.81 
3 3.35 3.46 3.61 3.84 4.19 4.68 5.31 6.07 7.00 8.19 1.89 2.20 2.60 3.16 3.93 4.95 6.31 8.40 
4 3.75 3.87 4.02 4.26 4.61 5.10 5.73 6.48 7.40 8.54 2.03 2.37 2.81 3.41 4.24 5.31 6.75 8.98 
5 4.17 4.28 4.44 4.69 5.05 5 6.16 6.88 7.78 8.84 2.18 2.55 3.02 3.68 4.55 5.68 7.19 9.56 
6 4.59 4.71 4.87 5.12 5.48 5.97 6.57 7.28 8.16 9.11 2.32 2.73 24 3.94 4.86 6.04 7.62 10.13 
7 5.02 5.14 5.30 5.56 5.92 6.40 6.98 7.67 8.53 9.33 2.47 2.91 3.46 4.21 5.17 6.39 8.05 10.71 
8 5.46 5.58 5.75 6.01 6.37 6.83 7.39 8.06 8.90 9.54 2.63 3.09 3.69 4.48 5.49 6.75 8.47 11.28 
i) 5.91 6.04 6.20 6.46 6.81 7.27 7.81 8.44 9.24 9.69 2.78 3.28 3.92 4.75 5.79 7.10 8.89 11.84 
10 6.37 6.50 6.66 6.92 7.26 7.70 8.21 8.82 9.54 9.86 2.95 3.48 4.15 5.02 6.10 7.45 9.31 .38 
ll 6.85 6.97 7.13 7.38 7.72 8.13 8.62 9.20 982 10.00 3.11 3.67 4.39 5.29 6.41 7.79 9.72 *8.26 
12 7.33 7.44 7.60 7.85 8.17 8.56 9.02 9.57 10.08 10 3.28 3.88 4.63 5.56 6.71 8.13 10.13 *8.30 
13 7.82 7.93 8.09 8.32 8.63 8.98 9.41 9.94 10.33 10.40 3.45 4.09 4.87 5.84 7.01 8.47 10.55 *8.34 
14 8.32 8.43 8.58 8.80 9.08 9.41 9.81 10.29 10.56 10.74 3.63 4.30 5.11 6.11 7.31 8.81 10.9 *8.35 
15 8.83 8.93 9.07 9.28 9.54 9.84 10.21 10.63 10.82 11.12 3.81 4.51 5.36 6.38 7.60 9.14 11.3 *8.37 
16 9.34 9.44 9.57 9.76 9.99 10.27 10.60 10.96 11.09 11.58 3.99 4.73 5.60 6.65 7.89 9.47 *8.26 *8.38 
17 9.87 9.97 10.08 10.25 10.45 10.69 11.00 - 11.2 11.40 12.03 4.18 4.95 5.85 6.91 8.18 79 *8.30 *8.39 
18 10.41 10.49 10.5 10.74 10.91 11.12 11.39 131.63 11.7 12.47 4.37 5.17 6.09 7.17 8.46 10.12 *8.34 *8.41 
19 10.96 11.03 11.10 11.22 11.37 11.54 11.78 11.99 12.24 12.89 4.57 5.39 6.34 7.43 8.74 10.43 *8.35 *8.46 
20 11.51 411.57 11.62 11.71 11.88 11.97 12.18 12.40 12.74 13.33 4.77 5.61 6.58 7.69 9.02 10.73 *8.37 *8.52 
10 Year Summary of Dividends. Continuing Costs and Surrendered Costs 

Ann. Prs. 474.80 479.90 487.20 497.80 513.30 536.20 570.60 622.50 701.70 823.00 188.30 220.00 260.80 315.00 389.70 498.30 671.00 995.20 
46.87 49.33 52.82 57.56 63.52 70.61 7 88.28 22.63 26.53 31.49 38.2 47.06 58.45 738.88 98.31 


Divs. 44.14 45.31 79.3 , 

Net.Cost 430.66 . 460.48 478.64 507.08 551.89 622.33 734.72 165.67 193.47 229.31 276.80 342.64 439.85 597.12 896.89 
Av. N. C. 43.07 48.46 44.03 44. 46.05 47.86 50.71 55.19 62.23 73.47 16.57 19.35 22.93 27. 34.2 43.99 59.71 89.69 
Cash Val. 440.07 439.77 439.31 438.63 437.65 436.23 434.29 431.80 429.11 427.19 134.85 158.71 188.32 226.30 277.79 354.43 487.28 782.76 
Surr’d C. -9.41 -5.18 1.02 9.84 22.83 42.41 72.79 120.09 193.22 307.53 30.82 34.76 40.99 50.50 64.85 85.42 109.84 114.13 
Av. Surr’d -.94 -,52 .10 .98 2.28 4.24 7.28 12.01 19.32 30.75 3.08 3.48 4.10 5.05 6.49 4 10.98 11.41 
r Summary of Dividends, Continuing Costs and Surrendered Costs 
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20 Yea y 

Ann. Prs. 949.60 959.80 974.40 995.60 1026.60 1072.40 1141.20 1245.00 1403.40 1646.00 376.60 440.00 521.60 630.00 779.40 996.60 1006.50 995.20 
Divs. 135.38 137.51 140.30 144.64 150.51 158:07 167.54 178.50 190.23 203.02 61.79 72. 6.31 103.23 124.39 151.33 168.17 182.09 
Net Cost 814.22 822.29 834.10 850.96 876.09 914.33 973.66 1066.50 1213.17 1442.98 314.81 367.17 435.29 526.77 655.01 845.27 838.33 813.11 
Av. N. C., 40.71 41.11 41.71 42.55 43.80 45.72 8. 53.33 60.66 72.15 15.74 18.36 21.76 26.84 32.75 42.2 41.92 40.66 
Cash Val. 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 2938.32 342.35 403.12 482.44 595.69 782.76 825.70 863.96 
Surr’d C. -185.78 -177.71 -165.90 -—149.04 -123.91 -85.67 -26.34 66.50 213.17 442.98 21.49 = a “<3 59.32 62.51 12.63 -50.85 

l 2.97 3.13 63 -2.5 


Av. Surr’d -9.29 -8.89 -8.30 -7.45 -6.20 -4.28 -1.32 3.33 10.66 22.15 1,07 24 1, 2. 


Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Accumulations 
Yrs. Pd.-Up .... se cece wedé salad osed wre eden seek saee 30 28 26 23 20 17 13 9 
Mat. in Yrs. .... pees peed oees aciet anaes eibee sees nea wettin 41 37 33 29 25 21 18 16 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Additions 
Yrs. Pd.-Up .... ai ‘ee ages Sins éeat eae sée0 oée% sue 30 28 26 23 20 17 13 i) 
Mat. in Yrs. .... aéed wees sett aeee Sens pean RNS 41 37 34 30 25 22 19 16 


° Paid-up Life dividend. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 


PRESENT DIVIDEND SCALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17, 1945 TO JAN. 1, 1946) 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 
20 Payment Life Endowment at 65 . EM 











Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 20 25 35 40 45 50 , 
Premiums $29.08 32.03. 35.42 39.36 44.06 49. - 57.18 66.96 80.55 100. + $18. 03 20.88 24.50 29.20 35.48 44.21 57.06 77.81 \\ O} 
Year 1 199 2.22° 2.53 2.923 3.49 4.2 5.07 6.10 7.34 8.6 1.5 1.70 1.96 2.30 2.79 3.50 4.47 5.79 ' 
2 2.22 2.47 2.81 3.24 3.83 4. 57 5.45 6.48 7.72 8. 90 164 1.85 2.14 2.53 3.07 3.85 4.89 6.31 lar Roun 
3 2.45 2.73 3.09 3.56 4.18 4.95 5.82 6.86 8.11 9.10 1.77 2.01 2.33 2.76 3.36 4.20 §.31 6.83 ae 
4 268 2.99 338 388 4.53 5.31 6.19 7.28 845 9.21 190 2.17 2.52 2.99 3.65 5 5.73 7.35 sociation 
5 2.92 3.25 3.68 4.21 4.88 5.68 6.56 7.59 8.74 9.35 2.04 2.23 2.72 3.24 3.95 90 6.16 7.86 
6 8.16 3.53 3.98 4.54 5.24 6.04 6.92 7.94 9.00 942 217 250 292 348 424 526 6.57 8.37 reached | 
7 3.41 3.80 4.29 4. 5.59 6.3 7.27 8.29 9.21 9.52 2.32 2.66 3.12 3.73 4.54 5.61 6.98 8.87 
. 8.67 4.09 4.60 5.22 5.95 6.75 7.62 865 9.40 9.67 246 284 334 399 485 5.97 7.39 9.38 ins to H 
¥ 3.93 4.37 4.92 5.56 6.30 7.10 7.97 8.96 9.53 9.95 2.61 3.02 3.55 4.25 5.16 6.32 7.81 9.88 5 of 
10 4.20 4.67 5.24 5.90 665 7.45 831 9.24 9.68 10.3 2.76 3.20 3.77 4.51 5.46 6.67 8.21 10.38 tan Lite 
Il 4.47 4.97 5.57 6.25 7.00 7.79 8.65 9.49 9.79 10.75 2.92 3.38 3.99 4.78 5.77 7.02 8.62 10.87 
12 4.74 5.28 5.90 6.59 7.35 8.13 8.98 9.71 9.94 11.18 3.08 3.58 4.22 5.05 6.08 7.37 9.02 11.37 represen! 
13 5.03 5.59 623 694 7.69 8.47 9.31 9.92 10.13 11.58 3.24 3.77 4.45 5.32 6.39 7.7 9.41 11.87 
14 5.32 5.90 6.57 7.28 8.03 8.81 9.62 10.10 10.43 11,92 3.41 3.97 4.69 5.59 6.70 8.06 9.81 12.36 vear. 
15 5.61 6.22 6.90 7.62 8.37 9.14 9.90 10.30 10.78 12.18 3.58 4.17 4.93 5.87 7.01 8.40 10.21 12.86 aes 6 
16 5.91 6.54 7.24 7.96 8.71 9.47 10.16 10.49 11.20 12.33 3.75 4.38 5.18 615 7.31 8.74 10.60 ... [his y 
17 6.22 6.87 7.58 830 9.05 9.79 10.42 10.72 11.62 12.51 3.93 4.59 5.42 6.42 7.61 9.08 11.00 .... . 
18 6.53 7.20 7.92 864 9.38 10.12 10.68 11.01 12.02 12.75 4.11 4.81 5.67 6.70 7.91 9.41 11.39 10. up of 85 
19 6.84 7.53 826 8.98 9.71 10.43 10.93 11.38 12.40 13. 08 4.30 5.03 6.92 6.98 822 9.74 11.7 cece 
20 7.16 7.87 8.60 9.32 10.04 10.73 11.21 11.79 12.76 13.5 4.49 525 6.17 7.25 852 10.08 12.18 .... whom q 
BR veer Beg of wregene. Bay Coste ~— Surrendered aoe this vea 
Ann. Prs. 290.80 320.30 354.20 498.30 0 1001.50 180. 8.80 292.00 354.80 442.10 570.60 778.10 7 
Divs. 30.63 34.12 38.52 “43.91 *50.64 58.45 iat “77.34 “87.18 94°10 31:19 24.28 “38.37 33.78 41.07 50.83 63.52 members 
Net Cost 260.17 286.18 315.68 349.69 389.96 439.85 504.62 592.26 718.32 907.40 159.11 184.52 216.63 258.22 313.73 391.27 507.08 697.08 
v. N.C. 26.02 28.62 7 34.97 39.00 43.99 50.46 59.23 71.83 90.74 15.91 18.45 21.66 25.82 31.37 39.13 50.71 69.71 members 
Cash Val. 242.03 264.06 286.93 310.11 332.90 354.43 373.82 390.42 404.31 416.97 132.91 156.26 185.01 221.28 268.71 334.44 434.29 609.7 
Surr’d C. 18.14 22.12 28.75 39.58 57.06 85.42 130.80 201.84 314.01 490.43 26.20 28.26 31.62 36.94 45.02 56.83 72.79 87.37 three Suk 
Av. Surr’d 1.81 2.21 288 3.96 5.71 8.54 13.08 20.18 31.40 49.04 2.62 2.83 3318 3.69 4.50 5.68 7.28 8.74 ope 
Accum. 34.44 38.36 43.31 49.43 57.05 66.01 76.00 87.67 99.21 107.45 23.91 27.3 1.96 38.04 46.24 57.29 71.65 91.44 hte mel 
Additions 75.00 76.00 79.00 83.00 88.00 95.00 100.00 109.00 116.00 119.00 51.00 53. 00 55. 00 61.00 68.00 76.00 86.00 100.00 
20 Year Pane of ree Continuing Costs and Surrendered Costs mem er 
Ann. Prs. 581. 60 640.60 708.40 787.20 881.20 996.60 1143.60 1339.20 1611.00 2003.00 360.60 417.60 490.00 584,00 709.60 884,20 1141,20 joes Sara Fr 
98.09 109.29 121.79 135.97 151.33 167.04 18: ‘25 198.25 215.90 58.00 67.22 79.01 93.89 112.58 136.45 167.54 °... 
Net “Cost 493. is 542.51 599.11 665.41 745.23 845.27 976.56 1156.95 1412.75 1787.10 302.60 350.38 410.99 490.11 597.02 747.75 973.66 :... the rece 
Av. 24.66 27.13 29.96 33.27 37.26 42.26 48.83 57.85 70.64 a4 36 15.13 17.52 20.55 24.51 29.85 37.39 48.68 cece 
Cash Val. 541.74 589.25 638.24 687.67 736.30 782.76 825.70 863.96 896.73 923.69 293.33 342.95 404.00 481.70 586.29 740. 241000.00 .... Table i 
Surr’d C. -48.60 -46.74 -39.13 -22.26 8.93 62.51 150.86 292.99 516.02 363.41 9.27 7.43 6.99 8.41 10.73 7.51 -26.34 .... 
Av. Surr’d -2.43 -2.34 -1.96 --1.11 45 3.13 7.54 14.65 25.80 43.17 .46 .37 35 .42 54 38 “1.32 8 .... service t 
Accum. 111.76 123.98 138.41 154.75 173.54 194.28 215.84 237.40 259.70 283.26 73.85 85.43 100.33 119.25 143.26 174.21 214.44 <1... 
Additions 203.00 206.00 213.00 218.00 227.00 237.00 245.00 252.00 262.00 274.00 130.00 136. 00 143.00 159.00 173.00 191.00 214.00 .... Repre 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Accumulations located 1 
Yrs. Pd.-Up 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 32 30 28 26 23 20 17 13 
Mat. in Yrs. 36 33 30 27 24 21 20 19 19 18 40 37 33 29 26 22 18 14 this vear 
Years to Pay Up or Mature Policles by Dividend Additions roducti 
Yrs. Pd.-Up 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 32 31 2 26 23 20 17 13 
Mat.in Yrs. 37 34 31 28 25 22 20 19 19 19 40 37 33 29 26 22 18 14 


MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 


PRESENT DIVIDEND SCALE (EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17; 1945 TO JAN. 1. 1946) 
Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 
-——LIife pe. -up at 60... -——-Endt. at 60, Inc. Endt. at 60—Men 
35 40 25 35 2 45 50 40 
Premiums $19.67 23 22 34.48 44.06 $27.47 41.49 53.62 $23.59 27.53 32.54 39.09 47.92 60.34 78.91 109.56 $41.90 64.78 84.93 


Income Endowment at 65—Men 














Divs.— 
7 1.66 1.91 2.75 3.49 2.06 3.00 3.83 1.7 1.94 2.24 2.65 3.23 4.07 5.23 6.91 2.57 3.82 4.93 
2 1.80 2.08 3.02 3.83 2. 27 3.33 4.2 1.89 2.15 2.49 2.96 3.61 4.54 5.81 7.65 2.91 4.35 5.60 
3 1.95 2.25 3.30 4.18 2.49 3.67 4.68 2.07 2.36 2.76 3.28 4.00 5.02 6.41 8.39 3.25 4.88 6.27 
1 2.09 2.44 3.58 4.53 2.71 4.01 5.10 2.25 2.58 3.02 3.60 4.40 5.50 6.99 9.14 3.60 5.42 6.95 
5 2.24 2.62 3.87 4.88 2.93 4.36 5.53 2.44 2.81 3.29 3.93 4.80 5.99 7.58 9.87 3.95 5.97 7.64 
6 2.40 2.81 4.16 5.24 3.16 4.71 5.97 2.63 3.04 3.56 4.26 5.21 6.48 8.16 10.61 4.32 6.52 8.33 
7 2.56 .00 4.46 5.59 3.39 5.07 6.40 2.83 3.27 3.85 4.61 5.62 6.96 8.75 11.35 4.69 7.08 9.02 
~ 2.72 3.20 4.75 5.95 3.63 5.42 6.83 3.03 3.51 4.13 4.95 6.03 7.45 9.33 12.09 5.07 7.64 9.71 
v 2.88 3.40 5.05 6.30 3.87 5.78 7.27 3.24 3.76 4.43 5.31 6.45 7.94 9.91 12.83 5.45 8.21 10.41 
10 3.06 3.61 5.35 6.65 4.13 6.14 7.70 3.45 4.01 4.7 5.67 6.87 8.43 10.49 13.57 5.85 8.78 11.10 
ll 3.23 3.82 5.65 7.00 4.38 6.51 8.13 3.66 4.26 5.03 6.03 7.29 8.92 11.08 14.63 6.24 9.35 11.80 
12 3.41 4.04 5.95 7.35 4.64 6.87 8.56 3.88 4.53 5.34 6.39 7.71 9.40 11.66 15.81 6.65 9.93 12.50 
13 3.59 4.26 6.25 7.69 4.90 7.24 8.98 4.10 4.7 5.66 6.7 8.14 9.89 12.24 17.02 7.07 10.51 13.34 
14 3.77 4.48 6.55 8.03 5.17 7.60 9.41 4.34 5.06 5.98 7.13 8.56 10.38 12.86 18.25 7.48 11.09 14.31 
15 3.96 4.71 6.85 8.37 5.44 7.97 9.84 4.57 5.34 6.31 7.51 8.99 10.87 13.76 19.50 7.91 11.67 15.30 
16 4.15 4.94 7.14 8.71 5.72 8.33 10.27 4.81 5.62 6.63 7.88 9.41 11.36 14.67 See 8.34 12.28 16.31 
17 4.35 5.17 7.43 9.05 5.99 8.69 10.69 5.05 5.91 6.97 8.26 9.83 11.85 15.60 at 8.77 13.06 17.34 
18 4.56 5.40 7.72 9.38 6.28 9.05 11.12 5.30 6.20 7.30 8.64 10.26 12.42 16.56 9.21 13.86 18.40 
19 4.76 5.64 8.01 9.71 6.56 9.41 11.54 5.56 6.50 7.64 9.01 10.68 13.16 17.53 9.64 14.67 19.48 
20 4.97 5.88 8.30 10.04 6.84 9.77 11.97 5.82 6.80 7.98 9.39 11.11 13.91 18.5% 10.09 15.50 20.58 
10 Year Summary of Dividends, ep Seats and Syrrendored i 
I Prs. 196.70 232.20 344.80 440.60 274. 70 414.90 536.20 235.90 275.30 390.90 40 78 4 10 1095. 60 419.00 647.80 849.30 
Di 23.36 27.32 40.29 50.64 30.64 45.49 57.56 25.55 “29 ‘ +3450 41.3 “toa “e. 38 8.66 102.41 41.66 62.67 79.9 
Net “Cost 173.34 204.88 304.51 389.96 244. 06 369.41 478.64 210.85 245.87 290.90 ss 428.98 541.02 710. 44 993.19 377.34 585.13 769.34 
AY. 17.33 20.49 30.45 39.00 24.41 36.94 47.86 21.04 24.59 29.09 4.97 42.90 54.10 71.04 99.32 37.73 £58.51 76.93 
Cash Val. 143.61 171.61 258.10 332.90 216.18 332.83 436.23 190.91 225.76 269.46 935, 79 401.36 508.86 675. 80 972.68 367.69 581.11 774.82 
Surrd C. 29.73 33.27 46.41 57.06 27.88 36.58 42.41 19.44 20.11 21.44 23.89 27.62 32.16 a8. 64 20.51 9.65 4.02 -5.48 
Av. Surr’d 2.97 3.33 4.64 5.71 2.79 3.66 4.24 1.94 2.01 2.14 2.39 2.76 3.22 46 2.05 .97 .40 -.55 
Accum. oese sone vee eee sees sees peee 28.77 33.10 38.78 46. 30 =—s#B6.. 43 70.15 as 54 115.33 coe be ee 
Additions pecs bees bees sees —— pe0ce sée0 61.00 63.00 69.00 75.00 83.00 92.00 107.00 127.00 
20 Year wes of +r BR eye Seats and  Surrendered Cos 
Ann. Prs. 393.40 464.40 689.60 881.20 549.40 829.80 1072.40 471.80 550.60 781. 958.40 1286.80 or: 2 20 .... 838.00 1295.60 1698.60 
Divs. 64.11 75.66 110.14 135.97 86.56 126.93 158.07 72. 64 84.44 “30 34 118,29 142.20 174.54 223.14 .--- 123.06 184.59 239.32 
Net Cost 329.29 388.74 579.46 745.23 462.84 702.87 914.33 399.16 466.16 551.46 663.58 816.20 1032.26 1355. 06 ee bi 94 - 01 — 28 
Av. N. C. 16.46 19.44 28.97 37.26 23.14 35.14 45.72 i-2e Pe. ee Je | ee. ee) | : . sees 35.75 55.55 72.96 
Cash Val. 313.64 372.59 560.31 736.30 477.06 743.32 1000.00 426.7 504.02 601.91 730.92 911.15 1177.66 1582.0 eee 832.15 1337.16 1786. 00 
Surr’d C. 15.65 16.15 19.15 8.93 ~14.22 -40.45 -—85.67 761 ~37.86 -50.45 -67.34 -94.95 -—145.40 —226. o4 wees 7117.21 -—226.15 -—326.72 
Av. Surr’d .78 81 .96 .45 ~.71 ~2.02 —4.28 my 38 -1.89 -2.52 -3.37 -4.75 -7.27 -11.35 pene ~5.86 -11.31 — oe 
Accum. sees ee pees séue Se8e seen aval 91.97 106.75 125.53 149.45 180.08 221.35 282.29 yr Sess eee 
Additians er ieee seee seee peee sees --++ 161.00 169.00 183.00 199.00 218.00 243.00 281.00 a »ban seua gece 
Years to Pay A or \ oe ton by ee Re eee 
Yrs. Pd.-Up 28 os » 17 = *45 *58 61 *62 *64 
Mat. in Yrs. 39 24 18 i sani ean pian -ene 
* Age at which Paid- -up ‘Option is — this is the age ‘after which ‘all premiums, “each as it falls due, may be settled from the 
Accumulation Fund. 
NOVE. 
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WOMEN'S !/sth MILLION 
CLUB 


Record Membership 


EMBERSHIP in the 1945 
Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
reached a new high of 124, accord- 
ing to Hermine R. Kuhn, Manhat- 
tan Life, retiring Chairman. This 
represents a gain of 35% over last 
year. 
_ This year’s Round Table is made 
up of 85 qualifying members, 40 of 
whom qualified for the first time 
this year; 27 life and qualifying 
members, 9 of whom became life 
members this year by qualifying for 
three successive years; 11 renewing 
life members and one honorary 
member. The latter was awarded to 
Sara Frances Jones ot Chicago at 
the recent meeting of the Round 
Table in recognition of her long 
service to life insurance women. 
Representatives of 40 companies 
located in 32 states are included in 
this year’s membership and the total 
production of the qualifying mem- 


bers was in excess of $33,000,000, 
an average production per member 
of approximately $300,000. The 
companies having the largest num- 
ber of women qualify were as fol- 
lows: New York Life, Equitable 
Society, Lincoln National and the 
Manhattan Life and Franklin Life. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual Round Table Meeting 
was held in Chicago on September 
7 last. At that time Eunice C. Bush, 
Mutual Life of New York, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, was elected 
Chairman; the Committee which 
will assist Mrs. Bush during the year 
is composed of Cora Hartvig, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Los Angeles; Ce- 
cilia R. Howard, New York Life, 
3uffalo; Ruth M. Kelley and Her- 
mine R. Kuhn, Manhattan Life, De- 
troit and New York, respectively. 
Miss Kuhn, the retiring Chairman, 
was elected to be the first Treasurer. 


“Discharged service men and 


CSO POLICY 


N SEPTEMBER 10 last, Alan 

S. Ingersoll, C.L.U., an agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, in 
Chicago, delivered the company’s 
policy No. 3,000,001 to Alfred N. 
Guertin, Actuary of the American 
Life Convention. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company was the first com- 
pany to adopt the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 
Since Mr. Guertin chairmanned the 
Committee which produced this 
Table, it was both fitting and proper 
that he should be the first one to 
receive a policy issued under it. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Sales Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers, November 13-15 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, November 19-21 at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Life Insurance Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, November 12-14 at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


SAVE VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


women who allow 


their government insurance to lapse are throwing away 
priceless protection and the possible future securities of 
their families,” says Mary F. Barber, Assistant to the 
President, Penn Mutual. 

“The wives, mothers and sweethearts of returning 
G.I.’s should use their influence to see that these veterans 
keep their National Service Life Insurance in force. All 
women recognize a bargain and this G.I. insurance is 
the best buy of its type today. It is deplorable that so 
many of our veterans are allowing it to lapse. This 


ee 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been:so necessary 


is especially unfortunate since many of these men may 
find later that they are uninsurable and that the gov- 
ernment insurance was the only protection available 


to take care of tomorrow 


| 


for themselves and their families. 

“It will be a black mark against the war record of 
American women if a selfish demand for immediate 
luxuries leads them to urge their menfolk to stop mak- 
ing payments on their government insurance. National 
Service Life Insurance is the cheapest form of insurance 
today. The life insurance companies of America are 
pledged to do all in their power to urge veterans -to 
hold on to their government insurance.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 


with the recources of 
today. And that is exactly 


what you do when you 
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Selecting Agents—Jas. A. Fulton ......... cc ccecceecccecces July 25 When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Ferguson ........ coccccesdune 23 
Deine TOD dvs ckpddcscpsangkenhndteecs eiicececodecnenssaowet Sept. 42 Why I Like the Life Ins. Business—R. G. Nivon ............ July 23 
une 19 Selling Women—Carrie L. Waddell ..............6......+-+.-Aug. 21 ee, SE - SE os v's cbc cdow d's ot eeeecebeucewet ...May 19 
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ay . BORGES SO maeeeD Ges FANE kb bcces ce cccccontetsescberseat Aug. 39 Yields on F. H. A. Loans—W. Ralph Jones ..........00c000- Sept. 19 
Det. 47 
une 66 INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 
May 39 
lay 59 Acacia Mutual, Washington John Llancock Mutual, Boston '- Se, OD ok ee ee cae Nov. 76 
‘ov. 45 (War Clause Changes) ........... July 6l (Juvelule ChADEeS) «2... eee eeeees Sept. 74 Old American Life, Seattle 
OV. 13 (Liveralized Aviation Coverage)...Sept. 6d (Rowe Elected asareasurer) ......... Nov. 74 (New Company) eeecccececeseoeces Oct. 75 
uly 2 Aetua Lite, Llarttord Kansas City Life, inansus City - Olympic National Lite, Seattle 
(Stock Exchange Group Policy)..dJuly 61 (t‘avorabiy examined) pcevetseer Aug. 55 CREED contctedccceoneceoege cae 
ppt. $3 # Agricultural Life, Detroit Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage Pucitic Mutual, Los Angeles 
, (Reorgamized) .....eeeeseeeeeees June 71 (Mxamined) ..cccccccccccccccees ..-May to (Liberalizes Air Coverage)........ May i0 
‘ov. 49 @ All States Lite, Montgomery PENNE wandnséntecsecenccon: Juue 74 (Yurther Restoration Nou-Can)..July 06 
fay 13 (Industrial Business Purchased)..May 65 Lite & Casuaity, Nashville (Liberalizes Aviation Coverage)..Sept. 81 
. Amalgamated Lite, New York (25% Stock Dividend) ............Nov. 74 Paul Revere Lite, Worcester PY 
OV. 3h (Capital and Surplus Increased) ..Aug. 53 Lineoin National Life, Fort Wayne (intering Juvenile Field).....:..June 78 
pt. 31 American National, Galveston (Liberalizes Interpretation of War Peninsular Lite, Jacksonville 
une 49 (Favorably Examined) .......... Aug. 53 NS Oct. 73 EE I ann oe tinais osyees May 71 
uly 47 § Atlantic Life, Richmond (Hiospital & Surgical Plans) .....Nov. 75 Penn Mutual Lite, Philadelphia 
uly 46 (Liberalizes War Clause Undr.) ..Aug. 53 Lutheran Mutual Lire, Waverly (Pield bource Coverage) ......++6. Aug. 60 
fay 27 Bankers Life, Des Moines (Executive Changes) ............. Oct. 73 Pilot Life, Greensboro 
ov. dt (Changes Lnterest Base).......... May 65 Manbattun Lite, New York (Merges with Gate City) ........ Aug. 62 
ug. 422 8 bankers National Life, Montelair (Vividend Scale Increased)....... May 66 (New Vice President) ............ Sept. Sl 
ov. 58 (Favorably Examined) ...........Nov. 73 Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield Protective Life, Birmingham 
et. 47 Jankers Union, Denver (Compensation & Retirement Plans) (Favorably Examined) ...........Nov. 76 
ine 13 (Correct Figures) Ee Pee July 61 June 74 Prudential, Newark 
uly 13 Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City Metropolitan Life, New York (War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 7 
ine 62 (kecord Established) ............ Sept. 65 (Returning Service Personnel) ..Aug. 56 (Group Pian for Commercial Credit) ; 
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